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NEXT WEEK—BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE DESCRIBING 
AN AMERICAN HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 
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Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
contained in any other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 

and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding 

and in better taste than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 
reputation. 

8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. 


Chicago 


Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
‘Lhere are 120 periodicals in this series. 


























TEACH CHRIST 





To Your Adult and 


Young People’s Classes 


Better than. any other course of study---OldTestament, New Testament, 
Historical, Literary ---is the simple study of the Life of the Master 





Why You Should Use Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 


1. It is not a study of men’s opinions of the events of Christ’s 
life, but is a direct study of the Scriptures themselves. You 
cannot use this text without your Bible in your hands. 


2. It is positive. There are few question marks in this book. 


It speaks with authority. 


3. It is simple and practical. The poorest teacher should 
find it a pleasure to instruct a class with this book as a basis. 


Your class, whether high school students or grandfathers, will 
enjoy Dr. Scott's Life of Jesus. A new era in your work will be- 
gin if you take up this charming study this Fall. 





40c, in quantities; single copy, 50c. 











Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 
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The ancient histories have preserved for us the 
record of a truly memorable meeting between two 
men of olden time—Alexander and Diogenes. It is 
said that the two men died on the same day, and 
once in their eventful lifetime they met. Alexander 
liad things in abundance, countries to spare, cities to 
burn, wealth greater than he could reckon. Diogenes 
lived in a tub and ate out of a wooden bowl, and 
this short list comprises the inventory of his estate. 
Yet the great emperor had nothing which he could 
impart to the cynic philosopher, and when the prince 
asked him what he could do for him, Diogenes re- 
plied, “Stand out of my sunlight.” A great many 
millions of people fawned upon Alexander and re- 
joiced in such things as the prince was disposed to 
give to them. Salaries, commissions, titles, govern- 
ment positions, all these were in his power to dis- 
tribute, but he is said to have gone out of the pres- 
ence of Diogenes saying: “If I were not Alexander, 
[ would be Diogenes.” 


cS % * 


It is sometimes sad to see men who have suffered 
financial misfortunes. In their false estimate of the 
cravity of their losses such men will say, “I am 


Is his wife dead? Are his sons 


ruined!” Ruined? 

in prison? Have his daughters gone to the bad? 
No one of these things has happened to him. He 
means simply that from this time on his household 
must live in four rooms instead of fourteen, He 
reust eat two courses for dinner instead of six, off 
a table of pine instead of quarter oak, and ride in 
the electric cars instead of in an automobile. Such 
things as these cannot ruin a man. Does his family 
remain, does he still possess health, is honor still his, 
and is there something still left to labor for and 
The man of whom this is true is far from 
The question whether his in- 


hope ? 
Leing a ruined man. 
come is ten dollars a week or ten thousand a year, 
while not without importance, is far from being the 
all-important question of existence to such a man. 
Now when we learn these things, we should be 
not less diligent in business, but less concerned pro- 
portionately for the incidental interests of life. It 
is not a question of whether a man shall or shall not 
seek food and raiment. These things we are com- 
pelled to seek. It is a question of proportion and 
precedence. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” said Jesus, “and these other things 
shall be added.” It is not that the other things have 
no value, but they do not, and cannot, have supreme 
The mistake of scores of men is in assuming 


value. 








The Pull of the Void 


that the chief concern of life is after all incidental 
tu life. Professor J. W. Powell tells of camping with 
a party of white men and Indians above the canyon 
gorge of a little stream that empties into the grand 
canyon of the Colorado. The little canyon did not 
seem very wide, yet not one of the party could throw 
a stone across it. The Indian chief, who could 
throw the farthest of any of the party, believed that 
he could throw much farther on a level than across 
an open space. He explained that the void pulled 
the stones down, and he illustrated his idea: “If 
you stand on the edge of the cliff you are likely to 
fall; the hollow pulls you down, so that you are com- 
telled to brace yourself against the force and lean 
back. 


see that the void pulls him down, 


Any one can make such an experiment and 
If you climb a 
tree, the higher you reach the harder the pull; if 
you are at the very top of a tall pine you must cling 
with your might lest the void below pull you off.” 

The old Indian was wrong in his philosophy of 
gravity. Nothing is more deceitful to the eye than 
distance across an open space bounded on the farther 
side by blank walls of rock and with no intervening 
objects to assist the mental measurement. 

But something of the old Indian’s philosophy is 
true in life. There is a tremendous pull of the void. 
There is moral gravitation in spiritual emptiness. 
There is a tremendous inclination toward the precipice 
and chasm which makes for a seeming unreality of 
spiritual things. There is a mighty illusion which 
makes the things for which we strive seem worth 
the dizzy climb and scramble for possession of the 
mirage or the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. 

But the abiding things of life are not thus gained. 
There is a freedom from the tyranny of mere things. 
There is a putting first the Kingdom of God. And 
all! necessary things are added to him who seeks that 
Kingdom first. 
oe * * 


Many people err in supposing that they are 
* ving full lives. They hear the rattle of their numerous 
engagements, like pebbles in a gourd, and suppose be- 
cause they are busy with trivialities that their lives 
are full. Never is vacuity more fraught with self- 
deception. The full life is not of necessity the fret- 
fully busy life. A life can be busy over infinitesimal 
trifles. The well filled life may have a sense of 
The empty life, the life that has no mighty 
and compelling purpose, may well fear the pull of the 
void. He stands secure whose life has found poise 


leisure. 


and assurance in the fulness of peace and power. 














hina in Transition 


Aspects of the New and the Old in Asia’s Ancient Land. 


HE story 1s told of a Chinese offi- 
cial who was entertained in Lon 
don some years ago. Among the 
functions held in his honor was 

a publie concert, at which an orchestra 
of note rendered a specially selected 
program of music. Toward the close ol 
the evening the guest of honor was asked 
if he wished any of the numbers re- 
peated. He said he would be glad to 
have them play the first selection again. 
This was done, but he insisted it was 
not the one he meant. He wanted the 
one that came BEFORE IT; whereupon his 
anxious hosts were made aware of the 
fact that the one part of the evening’s 
entertainment which he had really en 
e process ot TUNING UP TH? 


joyed was tl 
INSTRUMENTS 

One is prepared to give this story full 
eredence when he listens to Cuainese 
musi The first evening after our ar- 
rival in Tokyo, Mr. Place took us to the 
dedication of a new Y. M. C. A. build 
ing provided for the Chinese boys who 
go over to Japan to study. The ‘*music’’ 
was provided by the young men One ol 
them played upon a three-stringed, long 
bodied, shrill-toned violin, with a bow 
that pressed out rather than IN upon 
the strings. To this accompaniment 
other youths, one after another, sang or 
shouted numberless verses of Chinese 
songs in high, shrill, ear-splitting shrieks 
that were both deafening and supremely) 
funny to those of us not accustomed to 
such vocal anties. But the audience otf 
Chinese youth received the performance 
with every demonstration of delight, and 
eagerly ealled for more. 


CHINESE ART, PRO AND CON 

In many of the forms of art in whic! 
the western world has developed a dii 
ferent taste, there is little to give pleas 
ure in the Chinese method. Their music 
we do not admire. Their drama is to us 
childish and interminable. A play com 
monly lasts half a day, and may continue 
for a week. Their poetry, aside from 
certain ballads of largely mythological 
foundation, is hardly existent Indeed 


there are many travelers in China who 
contrast its people with those of Japan 
to the eonstant disadvantage of the 
former, and the praise of the islanders. 
We had one such in our group. He had 
lived in Japan some years ago for a 
time, and could hardly find words to 
voice his admiration for the people, and 
especially their art-products. But in 
China he was oppressed by the bad taste, 
sombreness and filthy condition of all he 
saw Not a thing of all he eneountered 
from Tientsin to Hongkong gave him the 
least pleasure 

Yet such an attitude is not just either 
to one’s sense of appreciation or to the 
really worthful ereations of one of the 
most remarkable races of Asia. The 
Chinese architecture, particularly the 
painted, curving, gabled roofs, made beau- 
tiful with tiles of green, brown or yel 
low, has set the type of building through 
all the further east. The elaborate city 
gateways, with three or four sloping 
rooted stories, one above the other, are 
highly pieturesque. Their earving, in 
lay work, metal moulding, ivory decora 
tion, painting and almost countless 
other forms of art work are the result 
of many centuries of practice as well as 
a high degree of native ability. If they 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


have made less impression upon the world 
by their art products, it may be due in 
part to a less free atmosphere in which 
the arts could grow, and in part to a 
heavier industrial pressure on so pro- 
lifie a people. 

For the Chinese are a marvelously fer- 
tile race. The number of children in 
the average family would satisfy even 
Mr. Roosevelt. Their theory that per- 
sonal happiness in the future depends on 
he number of children one leaves to 
offer ancestral reverence to the parental 
spirits, encourages a reckless system ot 
propagation which is essentially selfish 
and inconsiderate. The only thing that 
saves China from ruinous over-popula- 
tion even now is the very large death 
rate, due to the dire lack of sanitary 
regulations. A great host of little chil- 
dren perishes yearly. Life is avery 


The ‘‘scholar’’ under the Manchus -vas 
the man who knew the Confucian ethics, 
and could write in the classic style, with 
rich use of the proverbs and aphorisms 
of the ancient sages. Public office was 
dependent largely on this sort of train- 
ing and the examinations which put the 
seal of approval upon it. 
TAKING THE EXAMINATION. 

In the larger cities, especially th 
provincial capitals like Nanking, Han- 
kow, Tsinanfu, and Shanghai, there were 
sections of the city devoted to this ex- 
amination process. Around the temple 
of Confucius were ranged row upon row 
of little cells or stalls, each just large 
enough to hold an applicant for the high 
honors of the test. Here they gathered 
at the triennial examinations, and were 
shut one by one in the long lines of 





} 








Chinese Walls and Gates. 


cheap commodity. Suicide is extremely 
common, and may have for its motive a 
simple spite at a neighbor, on whose 
threshold and for whose inconvenience 
the suicide cuts his throat. 


LIFE HELD CHEAP, 

In fact the cheapness at which life is 
held in China has hitherto provided a 
partial relief to over-population. Under 
the Confucian system there could be lit- 
tle enthusiasm in the work of publie up- 
hft. If you confront a Chinese with the 
statistics of child mortality or of suicide, 
he calmly says, ‘‘Plenty more China- 
men,’’ and remains unimpressed. Edu- 
eation and the labors of the missionary 
will slowly correct these unsocial views. 
Then will come the struggle with. the 
system ot ancestor worship. For when 
the present enormous waste of life is 
corrected, the baneful theory of large 
families must also find remedy, or China, 
vast as is her territory, will be swamped 
by her multiplying population. It is the 
balance between growth and decline that 
represses too rapid increase. 

But education is making rapid prog- 
ress in China. The missionary brought 
it first. A school was established im 
connection with every chapel and dis- 
pensary. At first progress was very 
slow. The old system of ‘‘edueation’’ 
was wholly hostile to modern views, 


brick niches, and set at the task of pre- 
paring a thesis whose subject was as- 
signed, and whose contents and_ style 
would determine their fate as candidates. 

Without food or release the student 
wrought at his task hour after hour, 
sometimes as long as two or three days. 
Sometimes the candidate died under the 
test. More frequently he failed and had 
to wait another chance to compete. From 
the suecessful candidates the civil offi- 
cials were chosen, so that the system 
offered the only path to preferment. {t 
required no knowledge of history, sci- 
ence or government, and indeed was 
nearly useless for the purposes sought. 
Yet this was the university system of 
China for many centuries. And in the 
Temple of Confucius in Pekin there is 
a list of the men who suecessfully com- 
peted in the Third Class or highest or- 
der of examinations during the entire 
period of the Ming and the Tatsing dy- 
nasties, covering the last seven centuries. 

This system has now been abandoned. 
The lines of cells, numbering many 
thousands, have been forsaken. Those 
in Pekin have been largely torn down 
to permit the use of the material and 
the land for barracks. Those in Nan- 
king are a neglected expanse, the quarry 
of builders in neighboring districts. Dur- 
ing the last years of the Manchu rule 
the interest in popular education greatly 
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increased, and one of the first concerns 
of the new republican government has 
been to provide for public instruction 
Large numbers of youth have been sent 
to Japan to attend the schools in Tokyo 
and Kyoto. Many have gone to Europe 


and the United States, and are now 
bringing back to China the edueational 


secured abroad. 


ideas 
\T THE GOVERNMENTAL UNIVERSITY. 
On one of the days ot our stay im 
Pekin I was visited by the presideni 
of the governmental university with the 
request that I speak to the students. 


We rode from the hotel over to a quar 
ter of the Imperial City just across from 
the gates of the Forbidden City, where 
there was an old palace, once a place of 
splendor, but now converted to the uses 
university. We walked about 
through several courts, each with its 
complex of highly decorated buildings. 
all inelosed in separating walls. In one 
of the large rooms, where a dozen men 
were sitting about, reading, writing and 
introduced to a num- 
the institution, 
pass here the 
their class 


of the 


conversing, I was 
ber ot the 
who were 
intervals of 
duties. 

At the door of the assembly hall where 
the gathered for the ad- 
dress I members of the fae- 
ulty of the Paris, who 
were on an China. 
They expressed their desire to attend 
the lecture, and were given near 
the platform. In the meantime the presi- 
dent, a young man of thirty-five, had 
been telling me of his experiences in the 
University of Berlin, where he had taken 
his degree of Ph. D. the previous year. 
When we met the Frenchmen he 
versed with them in exeellent Freneh. 
Presently the students were assembled 
and we passed into the hall. Just 
tore he introduced me, he leaned 
and said, ‘*I think you are a member of 


teachers of 
accustomed to 
time between 


students 
met 


were 
three 
University of 
educational tour in 


seats 


con- 


be- 
over 


the Viee Commission of Chicago. I have 
read of its work with great interest. 
That is one of our most difficult prob- 
lems in the student life of China. I 


wish you would bring in some reference 
to sexual morality in what you have to 
say.’’ 

INTEREST IN 


CIVIC UPLIFT. 


He interpreted the address, though sev- 


eral of the upper class men seemed to 
understand perfectly as I went on. The 
attention given to the address and the 
interpretation was of the closest. Every 


reference to China’s present struggle for 
a ‘modern system of government, to the 
educational possibilities of the people, 
and to the c¢ivie and social responsibili- 
ties of the edueated Chinese 
with approval and enthusiasm. 
The president of this institution is typi 
cal of the younger generation of China’s 
educational leaders, and while he is not 


was re 


ceived 
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Forms of 


a Christian, he is thoroughly in sympza- 
thy: with the missionary program as it 
affects the work of instruction in the re 
public. On a subsequent oceasion I mei 
him at a gathering of missionaries at the 
home of one of the number, and he 
seemed entirely at home in the Christian 
atmosphere. 

Of course between such a man, with 
his modern culture ,and his enthusiasm 
for the progress of his people, and the 
average Chinese, even of the official 
class, there is a wide margin of differ- 


ence. Those of the race who have trav- 
eled abroad know something of what 
cleanness, sanitation and good govern- 
ment mean. The Chinese who go out 
to find labor in the Philippines, Java, 
Indo-China or the Malay States meet 


vastly better conditions than they have 
at home, and who return bring 
with them the better ideas. 


those 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES. 

The example of foreign influences in 
the European sections of Tientsin, Pe- 
kin, Shanghai and Hongkong, makes its 


due impress upon the most conservative 
Chinese. They cannot help contrasting 
the broad, clean’ streets, substantia! 


buildings, rickshas, carriages and motor- 
ears with the narrow, dirty lanes, un- 
speakable sights and smells, and general 
confusion of the native towns. 

Then, too, they gradually learn that 
in the West government means in a large 
degree protection, honest interest in the 
welfare of the people, and wise provi- 


sion for public prosperity and _ happi- 
ness; whereas in China publie office has 
been recognized as a chance for graft, 
and every one, from highest to lowest, 
expected a ‘squeeze’ of Some sort on 
every transaction. Under the old regime 
there was no encouragement to thrift, 
for as soon as a man was known to be 


getting on prosperously, he became the 
target of all official 
and petty persecution in the effort to 


sorts of esplonage 


vet 


Chinese 
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Decoration. 
his money away from him. No wonde) 
the men of progressive views in China 
felt the ineubus of the former condition, 


and are full of enthusiasm over the new 
opportunity that has come to their land. 
And in this view the thousands of Chi 
nese who live in other lands and under 
happier conditions share to the full. In 
the Malay States there are many Chinese 
millionaires who till lately dared not re 
turn to China, for fear of running into 
the clutches of rapacious mandarins, who 
upon one pretext or another would be 
sure to lay them low and fleece them of 
most of their gains. 

The new China is wakening to the 
wonderful opportunities of the age. The 
problem of arousing so vast a land and 
so enormous a population 18 almost be 
yond comprehension. But the mission 

y, the scholar, the patriot and the for 
cign traveling Chinese all know some- 
thing of the opening before the land and 
its people, and are co-operating, though 
not consciously, to realize for 
China the high ends of liberty, self-gov 
ernment, education, and ethical and re- 
ligious competence. 


WHY I LOVE THE BIBLE 
By WILLIAM CLABKE. 
Surely not because I am required, for 
that would be only an outward 
that could not win my heart. 
Not beeause it was let down 
heaven, for it grew upon earth; 
because every word in it comes straight 
from God, for many of its words 
breathe out the spirit of my fellowmen, 
some of them in sore trial, doubt, per 
plexity, and some still lacking the light 
and love of Christ. 
But because it with the light 
and love of Christ; beeause it shows me 
him who walked the earth and hung up 


ary, 


always 


NEWTON 


reason 


from 
nor 


glows 


on the cross that he might save such 
men as I; beeause it brings me what 
he revealed of the living God and Fa- 


ther whom to know is life eternal. 
Because it shames me, inspires me 
and calls me upward. It is the book of 


faith and hope and love, of comfort, 
holiness and power, of salvation and 
eternal life: It is my truest visible 


guide to the right knowledge and expe- 
rience of God, the true estimating of 
myself and my life, and the spirit in 
which I may live worthily with men. 

out of it I may gather, and 
have gathered, a little book most precious, 
a Bible from within the Bible, which I 
bind to my heart and carry in my me- 
mory and live with in light and dark 
ness, a treasure of the strongest and 
sweetest. words for the soul that were 
ever known. 


, 
Beeause 











The Good 





Angel of Huil House 


An Interpretation of the Life Service of Miss Jane Addams. 


‘*Is Jane Addams an optimist?’’ the 
writer was recently asked by a young 
lady, who had given much time to set- 
tlement work in the Hull House neigh- 
borhood. 

‘*Or eourse she is,’’ I answered. 

‘Then why does she look so sad?’’ 

One cannot answer that question by 
merely studying the face or portraits of 
Miss Addams. No eamera ever foeused, 
no mortal eye ever saw, the real Jane 
Addams Her portrait is ‘* Twenty 
Years at Hull House.’’ After reading 
that, one, even if, like the writer, he 
has never seen Miss Addams in the 
flesh, ean readily behold both her sadness 
and her optimism, and their reconcilia 
tion. How could a clean, earnest, sensitive 
soul spend twenty years amid such con 
ditions, for which modern industrialism 
is so largely responsible, and which could 
be remedied, and not be made sad? The 
wonder is not that she is sad, but that 
she is optimistic. The main temptation 
to pessimism, in her case, could not be 
the people or the conditions that have 
surrounded her, but the apathy, the ig 
norance, the indifference and the venal 
ity of the ‘‘higher’’ classes. It must 
have been trying to her soul, in the pres 
ence of such hard social conditions and 
the ready response of so many of her 
immigrant neighbors, when properly ap- 
proached and developed along the lines 
of their traditions and ideals, to have 
prominent and philanthropic people with- 
draw their support because, perchance, 
Hull House filled the much needed po- 


BY CECIL J. ARMSTRONG. 


sition of a social ‘‘clearing house.’’ Our 
plea for freedom of speech is so much 
a theory that we grow alarmed when 
it is actually practiced. We tar and 
feather ‘‘street agitators,’’ arrest and 
imprison socialists for preaching against 
industrial conditions that are a disgrace 
to civilization, and withdraw financial 
support from Hull House when it gives 
the common people an opportunity to 
voice their yearnings and plead their 
wrongs. Yet in spite of corrupt poli- 
ticians, fearful good people, and narrow 
individualists, Hull House has gone se- 
renely on its way. From a small begin- 
ning it has grown into a great institu- 
tion that has become a social laboratory 
for the world and a Mecea toward which 
every year thousands of pilgrims, rich 
and poor, bend their reverent steps. 


LOVE A VICARIOUS SUFFERER. 

The viearious sufferer must ever be a 
‘‘man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.’’ He so shares the lot of the peo- 
ple, so enters into their sorrows and 
griefs and wrongs, that his life becomes 
a sacrificial labor to ameliorate their con- 
dition, and his broken heart an offering 
in their behalf. Upon him is !Jaid the 
iniquity of our erushing industrialism. 
The ghetto and slum beéome the cross 
upon which the priests of criminal privi- 
lege daily erucify his soul, while the 
howling mob of subsidized seribes dance 
in frenzied glee, and the thunder and 
lightning of hatred and malice smite his 
suffering heart. But love speaks in the 


tones of sacrifice. Right is not forever 
on the seaffold, nor is wrong forever on 
the throne. God is not within the shad- 
ows, but in the light, keeping watch 
above his own. Love has a masterful 
personality that eventually awes into 
silence the clamoring minions of glutted 
privilege. But that love is deeper than 
sentimentalism—it gives itself in service, 
its voice in protest, and smilingly takes 
the consequence. It not only struggles 
to ameliorate poverty and suppress vice 
—it yearns to release the honest em- 
ployer who is bound by the chains of 
economie conditions forged in the past, 
or by the hands of unscrupulous com- 
petitors. 
SAD, BUT OPTIMISTIC. 

All this applies to Miss Addams. The 
world is her home. The love that most 
women give to husband, children and 
home, she has given to humanity. She 
must be sad. Beeause of her simple 
faith in God and belief that Jesus has 
shown ‘‘the way out,’’ she must be op- 
timistic. She now sees many results of 
her labor and travail. Preachers, law- 
yers, doctors, teachers, artists, and busi- 
ness men of prominence began their ad- 
vancement at Hull House. The Chicago 
Juvenile Court has been established. 
Girls and women have been kept 
‘‘straight,’’ or rescued after going 
wrong. Homes have been made anew. 
Nurseries, schools and playgrounds have 
been established. Grade crossings have 
been eliminated. Much humanitarian 
legislation has been passed. It cannot 
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be claimed that all this, and much more, 
is solely the work of Miss Addams. It 
cannot be denied that she has been the 
largest individual factor in it, at least, 
so far as Chicago and Illinois are con- 
cerned. It all illustrates the lines of 
Sydney Lanier: 


‘‘And yet shall Love himself be heard, 
Though long deferred, though long de- 
ferred, 

the modern 
whirred: 
Music is love in search of 


O’er world a dove hath 


a word.”’ 


Miss Addams’ pen is dipped, not in 
ink, but in experience. If you are read- 
ing ‘‘Twenty Years at Hull House,’ 
‘‘Demoeracy and Social Ethies,’’ ‘‘The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,’’ 
‘“\ New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil,’’ or her articles in current maga- 
zines (such as the series in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal), you are impressed with 
the fact that her social philosophy is 
deduced from actual conditions and ex- 
periences—it is not theory ‘‘imposed’’ 
upon social phenomena. Therein she is 
scientific. It is that attitude that has 
enabled her to accomplish so much with 
the people, and to become one who 
speaks with authority to the world. 

FIGHTING EVIL BY SUBSTITUTION. 

Miss Addams deals with problems that 
lie at the very heart of our democracy. 
She would suppress our evils, but she 
would do it by substitution. Hull House 
endeavors to give to the men of the 
neighborhood the social features of the 
saloon free from its blighting eurse. She 
clearly the evil of ‘‘the street’’ 
upon ‘‘the spirit of youth,’’? and would 
substitute municipal playgrounds and 
socialized education. Her definition of 
edueation is self-expression, not repres- 
sion. She would develop the child along 
the line of his ‘‘native bent,’’ not com- 
press all the children of all nationalities 


sees 


within the commereialized traditional 
‘‘three r’s.?’ And she would hold be- 
fore him the social ideal, not tell him 


to study hard, be good, be honest and 
some day ‘‘you will be rich’’—a false- 
hood in most eases under modern indus- 
trialism. She sees the relation between 


industrialism and viee. She has been 
a profound student of the conditions 


that have made commercialized vice and 
white slavery possible. What can so- 
ciety expect of the children that roam 


the streets while their mothers toil in 
factories and serub hotels and office 
buildings? What fate must await the 


girl who stands over a machine or in a 
department store for ten or twelve hours 
a day, but that her mental and physical 
exhaustion shall make her the prey of 
the man who offers her stimulants and 
‘*a good time!’’ She reeounts the con- 
fessions of many girls, who, inspired by 
the display of the wealthy, have sold 
their for tawdry clothes. She 
opens our eyes not only to the cheap 
theater and moving picture shows, but to 
the poverty that prevents many parents 
from providing the necessary amuse- 
ments for their children, and, thus, many 
little girls of eight and ten have ‘‘fal- 
len’’ for the pleasure of seeing the show. 


souls 


4 LIVING WAGE DEMANDED. 


She would substitute a living wage for 
present starvation pay as a long step in 


correcting much of this evil, and she 


Would accomplish this by arousing the 
consciences of employers, public senti- 
ment, 


and legislation to compel the un- 
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scrupulous and the covetous. That she 
looks all round this question of vice is 
proved by her statement that she sym- 
pathizes with the young men who are 
prevented by economic conditions from 
marrying early, almost as much as she 
does with the white slaves. She would 
substitute municipal dance halls for the 
notorious saloon dance halls. She cries 
out against the repressive methods of 
many homes where daughters are al- 
lowed no part of their wages for pleas- 
ure. 

Miss Addams is very illuminating 
when discussing factory conditions. Not 
only are thev exhausting because of long 
hours and unsanitary conditions, but 
one of their chief evils is that the young 
foreigner, who performs a certain opera- 
tion thousands of times a day, has no 


knowledge of the history of the 
factory, machinery or crude mate- 
rial; not even of the relation of 
his ‘‘pieee’’ to the completed ‘‘whole.’’ 
He works through weary hours, at 


starvation wages, in ignorance and isola- 
tion, and comes home to a stifling tene- 
ment so ‘‘dog tired’’ that he cares not 
what happens. 


‘ 
THE IMMIGRANT AS HE IS, 


One thinks a great deal more of the 


immigrant after reading the works of 
Jane Addams. She does not idealize 
him. She presents his faults. She also 


reveals his good traits and pleads tor 
‘‘the square deal.’’ She has shown how 
faulty our present immigration laws are. 
Our boasted educational test may suc- 
ceed only in keeping out the sturdy peas- 
ant. What we need in our immigrants 
is not ability to read and write, but a 
governmental ‘‘distributing’’ agency to 
place them where they and their child- 
ren can develop into American citizens 
along normal lines. If the first genera- 
tion of immigrants were thus taken care 
of, there would not be such a large per- 
centage of criminals in the second gen- 
eration. Perhaps it would be practically 
eliminated. Our cities are congested witii 
foreigners, while portions of our coun- 
try are erying out for just such labor 
as they ean give. But at present the 
immigrant, after leaving Ellis Island, is 
the victim of his own ignorance, the pa- 
drone, and the unscrupulous labor 
agency. Many regard our immigrants as 


‘‘finished and finite eclods, undisturbed 
by a spark,’’ but Miss Addams 
has found idealists, philosophers 
and humanitarians among them. Thev 


have the capacity for citizenship whei 
given a chance. Miss Addams gives 


many illustrations of their willingness to 
sacrifice self for the benefit of others. 
One neighbor will lend another her best 
dress, shoes or cooking utensil. <A hus- 
band, out of work, thought nothing of 
sleeping in a park in order that a woman 
(impoverished by the imprisonment of 
her husband) who was approaching ae- 
couchement, might have his place. They 
are very solicitous that a bereaved 
woman shall have the required robes cf 
mourning, as well as that the dead shall 
have a proper funeral. The power 
‘*Hinky Dink,’’ ‘‘Bath-house John,’’ 
and their ilk, is due, not to the innate 
depravity of the foreigners, but to the 
noble but misguided sentiment of stand- 
ing by those who have helped you. The 
corrupt alderman is always careful to 
send Christmas turkey, help defray fu- 
neral expenses, add to the jollity of wed- 


of 


dings and ehristenings, and to secure 
jobs for his eonstituents. The council 
is far off, but the alderman is near. 


They forgive franchise grabs and graft 
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because of his beneficence. Besides, and 
this is the ‘‘elincher,’’ what do his op- 
ponents, ‘‘the swells,’’ do for us? 


THE ROOT OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
Miss Addams sees clearly much of the 
trouble that lies at the root of the vexed 
labor problem. Mr. Pullman built a 
model city for his employes. He _ be- 
lieved that he knew what they ought to 
have better than they themselves knew. 
Yet, a disastrous strike resulted, and his 
men were accused of ingratitude. To- 
day that city is dismantled, and its ‘‘pa- 


ternalism’’ is a thing of the past. Why 
did that well intentioned effort fail? 


Miss Addams tells us. ‘‘The basic dif- 
ficulty lay in the fact that an individual 
was directing the social affairs of many 
men without any consistent effort to find 
out their desires, and without any or- 
ganization through which to give them 
social expression.’’ That terrible strike 
was a revolt against undemocratic con 
ditions. Is there not a lesson here? 
Much evil has been done in the name of 
labor unionism, but at its base is the 
yearning for freedom from conditions 
that make self-expression and democracy 
impossible. Despots, even if benevolent, 
are as intolerable industrially as_politi- 
cally. Labor unionism, as Miss Addams 
sees it (in spite of much perversion and 
many cruelties) is at heart a struggle of 
economic freedom that social and domes- 
tie development may be unhindered. It 
is the heart of the multitude seeking 
democracy. It is man searching for 
brotherhood amid a godless, individual- 
istic industrialism. 
CRUCIFYING MISS ADDAMS, 

Probably nothing in her career aroused 
such a storm of criticism as when Miss 
Addams allied herself with the Progres- 
sive Party. Many questioned her judz- 
ment, none her honesty. Many of us, | 
who could not follow her in that stand, 
read clearly the prompting motive. The 
platform of that party offered many of 
the things for which she had labored and 
suffered. How narrow many of us are! 
That action caused the withdrawal of 
many subscriptions to Hull House. How 
timid much of our wealth is! It ean 
neither tolerate a difference of opinion, 
nor appreciate an honest humanitarian 
motive. When it cannot stifle indepen- 
dence it tries to starve it. In the long 
run it fails, thank God. Dives eannot 
now kill Hull House by erucifying Miss 
Addams. Would that many churches and 
colleges, now the pampered pets of pred- 
atory wealth, would show the courage 
that Hull House displayed! The love 
of a grateful people is far richer than 
millions that distort truth and enshackle 
democracy. 

Miss Addams’ work has been done un- 
der many difficulties. Afflieted with 
spinal trouble from childhood, she has 
suffered much pain. She had to sur- 
render her dream, after one year of 
study, of being a physician. She had to 
pass through the struggle of the college 
girl of twenty-five years ago, of articu- 
lating her education to the demands for 
service on every hand. She was almost 
vaught in ‘‘the snare of preparation.!’ 
Toynbee Hall and the ‘‘great need’’ ip- 
fluenced her to launch out on the great 
venture. The result? Hull House and 
a thousand social activities everywhere! 
Surely she has earned the endearing 
name, ‘‘Kind Heart,’’ applied to her by 
a blind immigrant. 

Superior, Wis. 























A Symphony of 


HE LORD is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures, 
Hie leadeth me beside still waters; 
hie restoreth my soul; 


He guideth me in paths of righteous 
ness for His name’s sake 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death 


1 will fear no evil; for thou art with 
me; 

Thy red and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; 


Thou anointest my head with oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; 

And I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.’’ 


King David was a great musician as 
well as a great poet, and this master- 
piece of his matchless genius is both a 
poem and a symphony. 

To write the greatest thought of hu 
manity one needs only to write the great 
est thought of its greatest thinker. So, 
to depict human experience, one needs 
but to write the biography of one whose 
life has sounded all the notes in the 
gamut of the human heart. Such a life 


W. H. BAGBY. 


was the one that furnished the imspira- 
tion for this the most beautiful of all 
the psalms. As the dewdrop elobes the 
starry heavens, so this short psalm holds 
in its heart the whole of human expert- 
ence. The symphony of a large life, if 
is a symphony of life in the large. 

A symphony is a musical composition 
of three movements—the allegro, the 
andante and the seherzo. They depict 
the three periods of life—joyful youth, 
serious maturity, and peaceful old age. 
In the psalm David depicts his own life 
which had extended through the first 
two, and far into the third period. 

In the first three verses of the psalm 
we find the allegro movement of the 


symphony. In them we hear sounding 
all the glad, sweet notes of the spring 
time of life. They hold up to view 


healthy, happy, hopeful- youth vying 
with blossoming fields, budding forests, 
singing birds and skipping lambs in the 
effort to give expression to the joy it 
feels in living. Not only do they sound 
the notes of youthful joy, but better still, 
they reveal its secret. The heart of 
youth is happy because it knows no fear 
of want.. In the very first line of the 
psalm is sounded the keynote of happi- 
ness: 


**The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.’’ 





Life 


Much—perhaps it would be safe to say 
most—of the unhappiness that shadows 
the heart of humanity, is born of the 
fear of coming to want. Youth knows 
not this fear. With clear-eyed confi- 
denee it looks the future in the face and 
sings with the psalmist: 

‘*The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. | 

He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; 

He leadeth me beside still waters; 

He restoreth my soul; 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name’s sake.’’ 


i” humanity ever finds happiness, it 
will be when it returns and finds 
again the golden seeret it lost when it 
left its youth behind—the seeret of 
optimism. It was in an earnest effort 
to turn men back to the hopefulness and 
trustfulness of youth that Jesus uttered 
this wonderful warning against faithless 
and fruitless worrying about the things 
of temporal life: 

‘*Be not anxious for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 
Behold the birds of the heaven, that they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not ye of much more 
value than they? And which of you by 
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being anxious ean add one cubit to the 
measure of his life? And why are ye 
anxious concerning raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; yet 
[ say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one ot 
these. 1f God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which today is and tomorrow 1s 
east into the oven, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 
Be not therefore anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat? or What shall we drink? 
or Wherewithal shall we be clothed?’’ 

But humanity will never find the hope- 
fulness of youth until it finds again the 
heart of youth. In the light of this 
fact must be interpreted the saying of 
the Great Teacher: 


“Except ye turn again and become as 
this little child, 

Ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’ 


The kingdom of heaven is the king- 
dom of happiness; and he who would 
find it must find again the trustful heart 
of a little child. ‘The true eyele of lite 
is childhood, maturity and youth re- 
newed. 


, gy oace then, is not a thing to be 
despised, derided and devitalized. 
Like the mountain stream, the flow of 
its abounding spirits is to be directed 
in proper channels—not dried up. In 
the words of the wise King of Israel we 
must learn to say to youth: 

‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but know that for all these things, 
God will bring thee into judgment.’’ 


When we say to feather’d songsters ia 
the spring 
Do not sing; 
When we whisper to the flowers May doth 
bring, 
Do not spring; 
When we say to southern breezes sighing 
low, 
Do not blow; 
When we say to mountain torrents fed 
by snow, 
Do not flow; 
Then to normal youth and childhood we 
may say 
Be not gay. 


In all nature there is nothing more 
charming to behold than a pure, limpid, 
towing stream. 


No matter how deep its waters are, 
No matter how swift their flow; 

No matter how high their sources far 
And no matter whither they go. 


No matter- how loud its laughter rings 
No matter how wild its leaps, 
So long as it to its channel clings 

And safe in its bound’ries keeps, 


it is to us ‘‘A thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.’’ As the mountain stream 
invites and charms us, so should the full, 
lowing stream of youthful spirits, when 
that stream is pure, and flowing within 
its lawful bounds. Let it lure us back 
to where the future will hold for us no 
‘vision of ‘‘Meadows brown and bare’’— 
no cheerless prospect of a waterless 
Waste where the soul grows faint, but the 
certain promise 


“oad ma 
Of pastures green where lilies grow 
Beneath a cloudless sky— 
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Where gentle, cooling breezes blow 
And the river runneth by; 
Where the Shepherd folds his sheep by 
night 
And leads them forth by day 
In the path that runneth straight and 
right 
And never leads astray. 


= the fourth and fifth verses of the 
psalm we have the andante move- 
ment of the symphony. They describe 
the period of life that lies between 
happy, hilarious youth and tranquil, tri- 
umphant old age. One has to draw but 
little upon his imagination to follow 
through them the progress of the storm 
that sooner or later finds its way into 
every human life. Above the horizon 2 
sombre cloud upheaves its spectral form. 
Athwart its dark bosom, like the dart- 
ing tongues of fiery serpents, the forked 
lightnings play. Like the mufiled roar 
of an angry lion, the mutterings of dis- 
tant thunder are heard. A silence that 
is broken only by a rustling sound as of 
the startled world looking up from its 


work, succeeds the thunder’s voice. 
Larger bulks the spectral form, and 
higher and higher it climbs. With its 


broad, black bulk it blots out the wester- 
sun. <A shadow, weird, mysterious 
chill, creeps over the face of the 
earth. The birds in the trees cease 
their happy songs and with drooping 
plumage and frightened air, hop from 
branch to branch, uttering low, plaintive 
notes of alarm. Domestic fowls cease 
their predatory search for food, and with 
anxious, upturned eye and craning neck, 
scurry away to shelter. A peal of thun- 
der, nearer, deeper, deadlier than before, 
sends a shudder through the solid earth. 
At its harsh, belligerent voice the breezes 
come to breathless pause; to the frown- 
ing heavens the trees lift motionless 
arms in mute appeal; dumb creatures, 
filled with fear, huddle together for the 
comfort and courage found in compan- 
ionship; and man, startled from his work 
or play, stands in white-faced awe, await- 
ing the blow that he fears must fall. 
Suddenly a blinding flash lights up the 
heavens and gives him another, and per- 
haps a parting glimpse of the world he 
has loved and for which he has lived. 
It is followed by an ear-splitting, rock- 
rending, eartli-rocking crash, and a giant 
oak of a thousand years lies in shat- 
tered fragments on the ground. The 
windows of heaven are shaken ajar and 
the rain comes down in torrents. On 
heavy, wet wings the storm sweeps on 
leaving the trees it spared with writhing 
branches and weeping 
the fate of the fallen 


ing 
and 


waving 
mourn 


bodies, 
leaves to 


oak. 


HE psalmist needed only to mention 
‘*The valley of the shadow of 
death’’ to suggest to the imagination the 
gathering clouds of impending trouble, 
the awful erash of crushing calamity, 
and the falling rain of sorrow’s tears— 
to recall the sad pictures of 


** Rachel weeping for her ehildren and 
refusing to be comforted because they 
are not,’’ 


and of David, Israel’s greatest king, 
elad in the coarse garments of inconsol- 
able grief, crying, 


‘**O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom! 
Would I had died for thee, O Absalom, 


my son, my son!’’ 
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But through these verses, as through 
this movement of the symphony, runs 
the strong, clear note of confidence in the 
Shepherd’s tender care: 


**T will fear no evil; for Thou art with 
me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; 

Thou anointest my head with oil; 

My cup runneth over.’ 


Sounding clear and strong we hear it 
in the complainings of Job. Listen, as 
from his ash-heap he cries: 


3ut as for me, I know that my Re- 
deemeyr liveth, 
And at last He will stand upon the earth : 
And after my skin, worms destroy this 
body, 
Then, without my flesh I shall see God, 
Whom I, even I, shall see on my side, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not a 
stranger.’’ 


As a charming melody it runs through 
Saint Paul’s recitals of his bitter trials 
and _ afflictions. , 

It is the thread of gold upon which 
are strung the beads, and to which is 
appended the of the rosary of 
real life. Does it ruan—this note of con- 
fidence—through the andante movement 
of your life? In the hour of affliction, 
do you say with Job: 


‘‘T know that my Redeemer 
And ever pleads for me; 
And He the blest assurance gives 

That I His face shall tig 
Na the last verse of the psalm we have 
the scherzo movement of the sym- 
phony. As in the final movement of the 
symphony, so in this last verse of the 
psalm we hear the firm, strong, joyful 


note of deliverance blended with the 
glad, triumphant note of victory: 


cross, 


lives 


see 


‘*Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; 


And I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.’’ 
Faith has triumphed over fear. All 


The eyele 
Old age has 


doubts have been dispelled. 
of life has been completed. 
found its youth again. 


With eyes of youth it sees again, 
With youthful ears it hears; 

With youthful heart it hopes again 
Triumphant over fears. 


Back with youth has come its opt- 
mism, and with this the joy it breeds. 
Again 


The Lord is the Shepherd and pastures 
are green, 

The waters are placid and bright with 
the sheen 

That shines from the face of the Saviour 
above 

Who cares for His own with the tender- 
est love. 

All’ doubts are departed, forgotten all 
fears; 

The night is full spent and the morning 
appears, 

The valley of shadows is far in the rear; 

The wide open portals of glory are near; 

The hills and the valleys are flooded 
with light; 

The heavens are fair and the future is 
bright ; 

The air and the ocean are peaceful and 
mild; 

For the heart in its breast is the heart 
of a child. 
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EDITORIAL 


BE PATIENT WITH GOD. 


HERE is a demand that God shall show His goodness here 
and now. It seems a very reasonable demand. It is 
older than the time of Job. The tragedies of life thrill 

with the ery of doubt and wonder. Why does God hide him- 
self? Why does He not reward righteousness and punish 
sin and do it here and now? Why does He seem to forsake 
hiis people? Why does His anger burn against the sheep of 
his own pasture? 

We need not suppose that only bad people ask these ques- 
tions. The Psalms are full of inquiries such as these. They 
were uttered by men who did not know the answers to the 
questions which they asked. They came out of the broken 
hearts of faithful men and women who could not understand 
the ways of God.” It seems so reasonable to demand that God 
shall show His goodness just now. Yet, let us not too hastily 
concede the righteousness of this demand that God shall stand 
and deliver. 

We have seen enough of human life to know that some great 
undertakings do not immediately disclose their full intent. 
We have seen the construction of great buildings begun with 
enormous exeavations. We have seen battleships built on 
land that were intended for the sea; we have beheld innumer- 
able examples in which we should have been quite mistaken 
if we had judged of the meaning of the intent of some great 
human enterprise by mere snapshots at its appearance in some 
stage of it 

We ean afford to be patient with God. 

We have so often wronged our fellow men who oceupied 
responsible positions, we can afford to trust God and wait. 

Hurry and holiness are not twins. The demand that God 
shall stand and deliver a reason is not so reasonable as it 
sometimes seems. Let us be patient with God. 


WHERE IS THE AMEN CORNER? 
A SECULAR newspaper not long ago contained an article 


on ‘*The Vanished Amen Corner.’’ It was a _ half- 
humorous, half-serious diseussion, and it contained much 
food for thought. What has become of the Amen Corner? 

Modern chureh architecture is against it. The chancel 
and pulpit and organ fill the whole end of the ehureh. The 
cross-pews on either side have been moved out to provide 
for an elaborated service. 

Modern chureh life is against it. Hardly any one now 
wants to be stuck up in a conspicuous place beside the pulpit, 
the subject of comment and the object of envious glances. The 
otlice of deacon has come to be regarded as barely desirable, 
and if it involved sitting up where every one could see, it 
would be less easy than it is to find good men for deacons. 
Moreover, if the deacon wanted such a position his wife might 
object to being seated where everyone could see that her hat 
was not the latest, and the deacon’s daughters want the privi- 
lege of being late without having everybody stare. 

So the Amen Corner has gone. 

And what has taken its place? 

The corner seats are a place for the storage of the contribu- 
tion boxes when not in use; a place for a possible committee 
meeting just after the service; but as part of the actual fur- 
nishing of the chureh for its hour of worship, its glory has 
departed 

Shall it pass unwept, unhonored and unsung? 

The Amen Corner was a source of spiritual power. In some 
of the old time churches the ‘‘ praying brethren’’ assembled 
in the corner on the right and the ‘‘agonizing sisters’’ in the 
opposite corner, and the Amen Corner and the Hallelujah Cor- 
ner answered each other like the cherubim and seraphim. 

In echurehes less demonstrative, but still given to audible 
the Amen Corner gave the preacher constant sup 


responses, ~ 


His prayers evoked amens, hushed and tender at the 


port 
beginning as he reverently confessed his own and the people’s 





sins; deep and low as he prayed for comfort and spiritual 
uplift; and loud and fervent as he prayed for tue power of 
the Holy Ghost in that very meeting. And as he preached he 
could measure the effectiveness of his argument, and be ep. 
couraged in the pressure of his appeal, by the hearty amens 
from his deacons and other spiritually minded men. 

And even in the staid and undemonstrative churches, the faces 
visible in profile to the people, and full face to the minister, 
testified by rapt attention and answering nod of assent to his 
proclamation of truth. 

Probably it has gone for good. 

Possibly it ought to go. 

But what is to take its place? 

Shall we not organize in every church the spiritual equiva- 
lent of the old-time Amen Corner? Shall we not bring back 
into the service that manifest co-operation, that demonstra- 
tion of fervor, that reverberation of petition and appeal that 
made this old-fashioned institution effective ? 

Shall we not in some way hearten the preacher by a knowl- 
edge that his people are with him; that they heed and echo 
his message, and that in his word the whole chureh speaks, 
and in his prayers the whole church prays? 

It need not be confined to any one geographical location in 
the chureh. It need not be noisy or demonstrative. 

How would you like to make your pew an Amen Corner? 

How would it do to be there so promptly; to come in sueh a 
spirit of prayer; to join in the whole service so heartily; to 
unite in the prayers so earnestly; to hear the message so atten- 
tively, that pastor and people should find the atmosphere of 
the church a little warmer and the heart of the chureh a 
little more responsive by reason of your own little Amen 
Corner? 

And would it not be even better if the little group to which 
you belong, or which you can assemble, should join you in 
united effort and prayer for your own pastor and chureh? 

Let us have back the spirit of the Amen Corner. 


SHALL WE KNOW OUR LOVED ONES? 
“Lit ne recently I have never thought much abo ut death. Now 


it has entered my own home and one very near to me has 

been taken away. I was talking with a friend the other 
day and said to her that I expected to meet my loved ones im 
heaven, but she said she thought that was a rather outgrown idea. 
Tell me what you think about it. Am I old-fashioned in hoping 
to meet and know my loved ones in the better land?” 

By all means continue to cherish your faith that you shall 
know and be with your loved’ones. God gave them to you in 
a love which death cannot destroy. He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living. Your loved ones live in him and 
you shall live with him and them. We shall know our dear 
ones and they will be ours to all eternity. This does not mean 
that they are to be exelusively ours or selfishly ours. It 
means that the affections of this life, which are really spiritual 
relationships, are to continue beyond death. We should be 
false to our noblest instinets and unfaithful to our best loves 
if we did not cherish the hope that we shall know our dear 
ones in the life to come. Do not be afraid of the old-fashioned. 
The reason this faith is so very old is that it lies at the heart 
of the sweetest and best things we know about human lif? 


and the character of God. 


MORE TROUBLE WITH THEIR NAME. 
O°: Episeopalian neighbors have trouble over their nam? 


in other countries as well as in the United States. 

Here there is a movement on foot to change their 
designation from Protestant Episcopal to American Catholie 
chureh. The main objection brought against the old name is 
that the word ‘‘protestant’’ is negative. As The Christiaa 
Century pointed out in a recent editorial quotation from 
Thomas Nelson Page, this objection is sustained neither by 
the etymology of the term nor by three centuries of usage. 
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Now comes word from China that when Episcopal mission- 
aries attempt to translate their name into the venacular there 
the people can make nothing better out of it than ‘‘The 
Chureh of the Kicking Bishops.’’ We sympathize with the 
Episcopalians in their predicament. But if they truly wish 
to be on catholic ground and to advance the cause of unity, 
why do they not fall in with the movement in China and all 
missionary lands to designate their churehes as_ simply 
churches of Christ? The term ‘‘Catholic’’ is no more eath- 
olie than ‘‘Episeopal’’ or ‘‘Congregationa!’’ or ‘‘Orthodox.”’ 
‘‘Catholie’’ is not the name of the Chureh of Christ; it is 
simply an adjectival modifier of the name. It lends itself to 
sectarian use quite as easily as any other descriptive word 
which the denominations have adopted. 

If Episcopalians wish to wear the generic name of the 
Chureh and no other, let them designate themselves churehes 
of Christ and regard these churches as members of the one 
Church of Christ to whieh all of us belong. 


TRAVEL AND CANTANKEROUSNESS. 
ase by which Christian character is tested change 


as the centuries pass. It used to be the lions and the 

prison. Martyrdom was tlie price of discipleship. Now 
the test of saintliness is business integrity and neighborliness 
and general behavior under irritating conditions. Among the 
last come the inconvenicnees of travel that provoke selfishness. 
Modern travel is swift and comfortabie compared with condi- 
tions a generation ago; but it has lost none of its power to 
evoke the worst side of even a Christian disposition. Some- 
one said not long ago that Christianity was a failure on the 
trolley ear. The rush for seats and the lack of courtesy in 
ordinary travel are a challenge to our saintliness and a tesi 
of our Christian principles. 

It is strange that the very atmosphere of travel should be 
so provoking of irritable temper. The hurry of it, the bring- 
ing into clear relief of the individual purpose mastering every 
traveler, the heat, the noise, the dust and the lack of room, 
unite to stir up the evil disposition in us until travel makes 
otherwise sweet Christians cantankerous and mean. 

A little reflection would help out wonderfully, but there is so 
little time to reflect! The clergy and the laymen, the weak 
and the strong, are all bustled into a common strife for com- 
fortable places, and away go the civilities and the Christian 
principles that mark their intercourse elsewhere. They jostle 
each other and glare at their neighbors and scold the corpora- 
tion. The end of it all is the transformation of a social group 
that would otherwise be courteous and happy into a selfish, 
suspicious, cantankerous company. 

As a rule there is enough room for all; traveling grows 
more comfortable each year; a little courtesy and sweetness 
of temper would be a great help in making everyone happy. 
It is the task of Christian people to help make the change 
in the conditions of travel. Nero is not going to send them 
to the lions; but the Lord is going to send them on the cars, 
where they must show how Jesus would have been a gentle- 


man in a erowd. 


A PERSUASIVE STATEMENT. 

FIRST glance at the September number of The Con- 
A structive Quarterly, just appearing, suggests two com- 

ments of interest to Disciples of Christ. Other com- 
ments will no doubt be prompted by the eareful reading ot 
this meaty looking collection of articles. On the title page 
we notice that the name of Dr. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, 
has been added to the board of editorial counsellors, in re- 
sponse, no doubt, to the sentiment expressed at the Disciples’ 
Congress last Spring. In the body of the magazine we find 
an excellent statement of the ‘‘Restoration Plea of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ,’’ by President Frederick D. Kershner, of 
Texas Christian University. Dr. Kershner seems admirably 


fitted to write for a non-Disciple constituency. There is a 
certain intellectual humility in his style which predispose 
his reader to a favorable consideration of his argument. The 





a! 





Disciples, he says have ever pleaded for the restoration of 
the apostolic Chureh, not for the mere reformation of the 
present Chureh. Such a plea is ‘‘ fundamentally undenomina- 
tional,’’ he says, and ‘‘if those who have advocated it have 
at times been placed in the attitude of a denomination, such 
attitude constitutes no feature of the original plea itself.’’ 

It is possible, he admits, that the theoretical program of 
restoring the New Testament Chureh will meet the cordial ap- 
proval of many who find reason for not accepting the Dis- 
ciples’ embodiment of it. ‘*The New Testament Chureh means 
many things to many minds. Doubtless every conscientious 
Christian believes that his religion is an expression of New 
Testament Christianity. It remains therefore, to state, in 
brief compass the salient features of the. practical program 
adopted by the Disciples movement.’’ 

Under the triple outline of creed, ordinances and _ polity, 
Dr. Kershner elaborates his conception of the New Testa- 
ment Chureh, a conception with which all Disciples are more 
or less familiar. He makes a strong point when in speaking 
of the ereed he cites the basis of membership in the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and shows that 
it is essentially the same as the basis of fellowship upon whieh 
the Diseiples have stood for one hundred years. The author’s 
treatment of both baptism and the Lord’s Supper seems to 
us to contain unscholarly inaccuracies which he himself has 
criticized in other places, but ivs treatment is tolerant and, 
withal, persuasive. 

Under polity, the invulnerable congregational position 
of the Disciples is backed up by New 
precedent in few 
us to give a somewhat misleading description of the 


Testament 
sentences. Dr. Kershner seems _ to 
success which the Disciples have attained in the prae 
tice of their polity. He says it has worked well, and cites 
the familiar boast that the civil war left them undivided 
He ignores, however, the slow rupture which has at last re- 
sulted in a second body of ‘‘churehes of Christ,’’ quite as 
distinct from the main body as are Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists. 


UNFORTUNATE IN ITS FRIENDS. 
Hs MACDONALD’S anxious-hearted analysis of the 


strained state of mind in which the Disciples brother- 

hood approaches its annual convention at Toronto has 
brought to the office of The Christian Century the promptest 
response from men of leading that any article appearing in 
our columns has ealled forth in many a long day. If any 
reader overlooked the article he is advised to turn back to 
last week’s issue and read under the heading ‘‘The End of 
the Day.’’ 

Most of the letters we have received ask that no public 
use of their authorship be made, and the others are so 
plainly personal that they must not be quoted. The situa- 
tion is most delicate. With one newspaper pushing the dele- 
gate convention in a manner as indisereet as it is obstinate, 
and with the other making capital against the convention out 
of its rival’s indiseretion, the course of wisdom would seem to 
be to make haste slowly at Toronto. This is the counsel of 
one of the most influential men among us, who after com 
plimenting Hugh Maedonald as a writer, says: 

‘*His article in The Christian Century this week strikes 
twelve. My conviction is that the thing to do at Toronto is 
to mark time. The Christian Standard has created a great 
deal of confusion and a great deal of bitter opposition to 
the new organization. The thing to do now, as I take it, is to 
wait till the truth prevails and all are of one accord and one 
mind.’’ 

This is the prevailing—the unanimous—counsel so far as 
we have received it at this early date since the appearance o! 
last week’s ‘‘Century.’’ One letter which has just been received 
as we are preparing for the press, calls attention to the grave 
indiscretion of the St. Louis publishing house in foreing its 
claim, at this delieate juncture, to an OFFICIAL origin and status 


as a ‘‘brotherkood house.’’ The author cites an editorial in last 
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week’s Christian Evangelist which he asks us to ‘‘expose.’’ 
‘*Tt is such talk as this,’’ he says, ‘‘which has furnished the 
Standard with all its ammunition against the delegate con- 
vention.’’ 

It is against both our taste and our policy to enter into the 
controversy between these two papers. We have a different 
conception of the things our readers want and need. But we 
agree with Mr. Macdonald that the fate of the delegate con- 
vention is being put in peril more by the kind of advocacy 
given it than by the opposition it has received. 








Our Readers’ Opinions 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 














HAS CHRIST COME THE SECOND TIME? 


Editor The Christian Century: 


Christ has been here always—the essential Christ. Christ 
has come—the historic Christ. Christ is here always. Christ 
is coming always. Nurture not rupture is the nanner of his 
approach The Jews as a race do not believe that Chris: 
as come the first time Christians as a rule do not believe 


that Christ has come the seeond time. 


But may e not have come both times? 

lhe view that he has come is the most satisfying to me, and 
I have trodden the wine press, as have Doctors Ainslie and 
Sharpe, on thi theme. I believe in the main that the 
prophecies regarding the second coming of Christ were ful 
filled at the destruetion of the Holy City, and that at that time 
Christ eame again, in the sense of erisis, and ascended on high 
with the worthiest of the saints, rewarding them for their 
lait fulme Ss, and Lney en oved Cc! rist ’s second coming accord 
ing to promise in a sense that no one else will. This viev 
satisfies me from the standpoint of exegesis as well as of ex 
peri nce, 

Looking through my clippings I come across the following 
by J. J. Halev on the general theme of the coming of Christ. 


It appeared in th of April 4, 1907, and its repro 
duction now will be helpful in elucidating at least some phases 


of the popular 


‘*Century’”’ 


of this interesting question. As so many 
evangelists take the other view, Gipsy Smith’s postion is not 


without sugvestiveness: 


Suatec We PrReacn Tue SECOND COMING? 


\ man in Chicago, with a hobby, rang Gipsy Smith up on the 
telephone, and, in a “stand and deliver” tone, said, “When are you 
going to preach on the second coming of Christ?” “I am _ not 
through with the first yet,” said the quick-witted ev ingelist. Well 
said Che truth of the incarnation has not yet had its day rhe 
second advent of our Lord is a legitimate theme for occasional con 
sideration in the pulpit, and for discussion now and then in the re 
igious press, but the constant preaching of an unknown quantity, 
ike pre pheey is a poor substitute for the preaching of history. \ 

ilf dozen of the small sects of Christendom are founded on a 
theory of the second advent rhe romantic absurdities of prophecy 
mongering advocates have more attraction for some people than 
the grace of God or the ethics of the g spel A por ilyptie manip 
ulaters and romancers have been in evidence since our Lord was 
here and long before lo visionary saints their appeals to fancy 
free are irresistibl The far away historic past is strewn with 
Edens, and the far away prophetic future has as many paradises 
t lure us on 

When God's chosen people had been worsted and overthrown in 
the conflict with heathen nations, and were about to lose heart, 
they adjourned the holy war to the clouds of heaven. Here with 
the prosaic and sinful earth out of sight, and the imagination in 
ontrol, the tide of battle was easily turned in their favor, The 


Chicago hobbyist who demanded a sermon on the second coming of 
our Lord, had his apocalyptic mood strong upon him, when he 
phoned the evangelist to preach on the subject Weary of the long 
and discouraging struggle with sin, he was anxious for an ad- 
jiournment to the clouds It seemed to him the only possible road 
for optimism to travel was the golden pathway of the apocalyptic 
vision This pre-millennial theory of the second advent is held by 
many good people in our time. The doctrine is that the personal 
and final manifestation of our Savior is imminent, and that it is 
the duty and precious privilege of the church to keep itself con- 
stantly in an expectant relation to that glorious consummation. 
The gospel, they tell us, will neither regenerate nor reform the world. 
It was never intended to accomplish either of these purposes. Chris- 
tianity will not prevail universally or generally under the present 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit. The world will not be converted 
during the mediatorial reign of Christ. Things will not get better 
but worse under the present economy of grace. Mankind in th 
gospel age will wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived. 
More and more in rapidly extending folds darkness will fill the 
earth and gross darkness the minds of the people. Anti-Christ 
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will gain the ascendency, sin and depravity and the abomination of 
desolation in the holy place will be crowned with victory, and when 
the world is so bad that it can not get any worse, Christ will 
suddenly appear to begin the thousand years of his reign on earth. 
It is during this reign that the enemy will be destroyed, the world 
converted, and the divine wisdom vindicated. The elect who have 
been gathered out from among the nations, by the gospel, to bear 
witness for righteousness and the kingdom of God, are waiting now 
in breathless expectation of the visible and final appearing of the 
Son of God. 

It is true that the first generation of disciples, including the 
apostles, believed the Lord would come again in their life time. 
This expectation had great power in the primitive church. It did 
not convert the world, but it sustained the church, and gave it the 
transforming influence of a mighty hope. There is a certain in- 
spiring utility in the message of the second advent in its applica- 
tion to the church of today, but pains must be taken not to carry 
it too far. If the inspired Apostles were mistaken in their an- 
ticipation of the immediate return of the Lord to the earth, and 
small groups of disciples in every generation since have been sim 
ilarly mistaken, perhaps it would be wise for us not to spend too 
much of our time in trying to figure out the date of the second 
coming. If the calendar of our Lord’s personal and final manifesta- 
tion has been made up in the mind of God, it has not been r 
vealed to us. Both the date and the fact are divine, not human, 
questions. “It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the 
Father hath set within his own authority.” The man who a 
cepts and lives and preaches the gospel of divine holiness in the un 
searchable riches of Christ has the only rational or possible 
preparation for the second coming of the Lord. 


Markle, Ind. CLARIS YEUVELL. 


SOME APPRECIATIVE OPINIONS. 


Editor The Christian Century: 

Che **Century’’ just arrived. I am delighted with its new dress 
and with all it contains. The platform you announce in eleven 
paragraphs is concise, unequivocal, broad and aggressive. No 
one can misunderstand it, and no one can fail to appreciate its 
spirit. ‘There is a freslness and vigor about every paragraph 
tuat will inspire enthusiasm and hope. 

Ey all means the convention at Toronto should hear Dr. 


Willett. 
speak. I am sure that no one of us would wish to promote an 


1 am surprised that he “has not been invited to 


unseemly war of words as occurred previous to the Centennial 
convention, but it is of no advantage to truckle to the agency 
that promoted that strife. I wish the Foreign Society woul 
declare its complete independence. I do not believe it gains 
a single thing by any degree of compromise with the unworthy 
behests of the Standard. 

El Paso, Tex. Perry J. Rice. 


Kditor The Christian Century: Just a line to say how mueli 
| appreciate the new form in whieh The Christian Century 
apears. I hope it will continue to improve in its mechanical 
and even in its literary features, although they were always 
excellent. It has a field, as long as it maintains its open plat- 
form where good men with worthy messages may be heard, 
even if they haven’t been heard ten thousand times before. 
We need new voices as well as old; few voices devoted to the 
task of repeating what is seareely worth repeating, mere 
shibboleths, in the hope of keeping down discussion, and of 
intimidating the progressive spirits among us. 

Richmond, Ky. k. B. BARNES. 

Editor The Christian Century: Pardon me for bothering 
you, but my pen insists on working a_ bit since I have gone 
Believe me, I must tell you how 
satisfied I feel since I have read your good paper of this work 


over the last ‘*Century.’’ 


A Diseiples paper and not a thing in it to make me lose 
my religion! [dream that perhaps I can read a religious paper 
and still be religious. Your paper helps me, feeds me, inspires 
me and that is what I want. After all, all I wanted to say 
was thank you. 

Ipava, Ill. CLARK WALKER CUMMINGS. 

Editor The Christian Century: My copy of the ‘‘Century’’ 
came as usual on Wednesday and I read every word of it ex- 
cept some advertisements. This number is so fine that I gave 
away my copy and wish another for myself. 

Crittenden, Ky. VIRGINIA FENLEY. 


Editor The Christian Century: I want to congratulate you 
on last week’s issue of the ‘‘Century.’’ It is the best I have 
ever seen. 


Paris, Mo. FRANK WALLER ALLEN. 
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Eprror Tue CHRISTIAN- CENTURY: 

URIOUSLY enough, a book I had just finished reading 
had set my mind reflecting on the doctrine of the re- 
turn of our Lord when my Christian Century came 
last week with those illuminating human documents 

by Doctors Ainslie and Sharpe. 
‘I say ‘‘curiously enough,’’ 





beeause it is not my eustom to 
be reading literature dealing with this subject. In truth I 
must confess that I have read very little of it. It has never 


appealed to me, somehow, as either well digested or im- 


portant. I may have missed something very vital to my 
religious life—one never ean tell what is in a doctrine until 
one ‘‘tries it on’’—but the sense of need of any such dra- 


matic return of Jesus has never arisen in my soul with any 
urgency. In fact I have hoped that there might be no neces- 
sity for such a second coming. 

How differently we read the Seriptures! I 
all my life, and I study them today with perennially fresh in- 
terest, and yet I have never been impressed with the presence 
on their pages of an urgent the 
There is something of the sort there, I have in a 
always known, and it is more or less a problem to me to in- 


have read them 


doctrine of second coming. 


vague way 
terpret it, but it has never obtruded itself upon my mind as 


of great consequence, 


UT here comes Dr. Ainslie who says this apocalyptic 

element is the main thing in the Seriptures, that his early 
return was the theme for whole sermons in the ministry of 
Jesus, consuming entire chapters in the gospels, and that there 
is more the Old Testament the Lord’s second 
than about his first advent. To Dr. Ainslie the second coming 


is the key to the Seriptures; to me it has always been more 


even in about 


or less of a mystery while the Seriptures themselves were clear. 

Dr. Sharpe seems to read the Seriptures differently, too. 
To him the apoealyptie teaching was upon the ‘‘cireumference’’ 
mind ‘‘not at the Instead of 
to anything at all, Dr. Sharpe regards the ex- 


of Jesus center.’’ its be- 
ing the key 
pectation of the spectacular return of Jesus as an illusion 
which has been already ‘‘falsified’’ by history, and he seems 
absolute teachings of 


floated in the 


able to distinguish the essential and 


Christ from this romantie conception which 


day. 


atmosphere of Jesus 
I 


A this interests me greatly. To my sorrow, my own habit 
[ can hardly eall it a method 

ures finds not a bit of support from either of 

I have had the habit—uncritieally, I admit— 

all references to the second coming by spiritualizing them. 

he is coming 


of reading these seript- 
these writers. 


I evlossing over 


evermore coming, I have said, and 


the lives of men and in their civilization as his 


Our Lord is 


more fully in 


kingdom grows. Men put him away from themselves in the 
days of his flesh. They murdered him. But now he is con- 
querine their brutishness, their hatred, their — selfishness, 
ith his own spirit of love and courage. There was found 


no room for him in the inn at his first advent; nor was there 
found room for him in the world. But he is making a place 
the institutions of mankind and will 
finally reign as our spiritual king. This was my way of read- 
ing the Seriptures, 

But both Dr. Sharpe and Dr. Ainslie show scant sympathy 
with this habit of mine. Dr. Sharpe says that to construe 
the words of Jesus in this spiritual fashion is to make of him 
a ‘‘modern evolutionary philosopher’’ this he 
inconsistent with the essential idea of the inearnation, 
that divinity ‘‘emptied itself’’ and beeame a man 
as well as 


for himself in lives and 


and feels is 
hamely, 


subject to our human limitations, of intelligence 


ol body. 


[® 
“exegetical ‘tour de force.’ ’’ 


more bewilderment than ever. ‘‘If I spiritualized those pas- 
sages that had reference to his coming because I 
did not believe them, why should I not spiritualize those that re- 


AINSLIE attacks my spiritualizing habit by calling it an 
He says it leads one into 


second 


fer to his first coming which I did believe?’’ And when one 
starts on this spiritualizing type of exegesis where will he 
stop? he asks. 

Well, I confess that the impact upon my mind of both 
these arguments, coming from opposite sides has been whole- 
It has stirred me up to think my thoughts through. I 
suppose of the two men Dr. Ainslie would have even 
sympathy with my method than would Dr. Sharpe. For with 
Dr. Ainslie my not only bad exegesis 
but untrue to fact. The world is not 
The Chureh, he 


some. 


less 


uncritical method is 


getting better, he says; 


it is getting worse. grants, may be getting 


some better, but sin is waxing in the world outside. It was 


this at first depressing observation that drove Dr. Ainslie to 


his pre-millenial view. ‘“*The tremendous forees of the 

world’s smooth and polished evil,’’ he says, ‘‘were leaping 

forward like uneaged and sleek lions, and more men and 

women from my side were going to destruction than to sal 
vation.”’ 

% « & 

HIS pessimistic reading of the facts of modern life and 

of history cuts straight across my own faith. Quite 

apart, now, from exegesis, I cannot see the world as Dr. 

Ainslie see it. He says he is not a pessimist, and points to 

the suecess of his loeal chureh work—a_ sueeess, which his 


brethren would have deseribed much more glowinegly than tlie 


allowed—to prove that he has 


Yet 


pessimism, and, with all respect to 


Baltimore pastor’s modesty 


no personal reasons tor being one. lis view of the social 


the 


him, seems to 


order is essence of 


me to be determined by a cramped and sub 
jective perspective. 

I find inspiration in the faith that mankind is getting bet 
ter, a faith that 


but rests chiefly upon the deeper faith that God is and that 


feeds partly on what faets it ean observe, 


he is working in his world now, still creatine it. 

[I can more easily conceive that my understanding of any 
particular Seripture texts is in error than that this faith is 
misplaced. 

I ecould—if it 
ure altogether, or hold their interpretation in abeyance until 


were necessary—give up those texts of Seript- 


I meet the Lord face to faee, much more satisfactorily than 
[ could adopt the view of the world as a sinking ship ani 
the Church as a saved remnant eaught before the wreck went 
down. 

Prof. Sharpe’s interpretation of the Seriptures may be right 
or wrong, but Dr. Ainslie’s observation of the world of human 
life ts wrong and radically wrong. 


at ms " 


| SIT at and think of the wondrous 
spiritual progress our humanity is making. I think of its 
think of 


its 


the end of the day 


new conscience on many ancient evils. I its new 


sensitiveness, of the eonseeration of scholars and 


ten talent and 
actually going forward to banish disease, and legalized 
poverty, think of it! 


social! 


its men women. I think of the vast program 
now 
sin, and woman slavery, and poverty 
and I cannot think for a moment that a society that is able so 
much as to faee such stupendous moral enterprises, to say 
nothing of actually embarking upon them with courage and 
hope, can show radical signs of moral deterioration. 

And like to admit to my tht 


the intrinsie moral energies operating through our humanity 


besides, I do not own soul 


are so unequal to the task of righteousness that a cosmic 
miracle has to be worked some day to save us from ourselves. 
I like to believe, and I find inexpressible inspiration in be- 
lieving that the forces released in our humanity by Christ 

or imparted to it, if you will—are competent to win the day, 
without falling back, as premillenialists ultimate 
There is something weakly and 


do, upon 
supernatural intervention. 
helpless in the attitude of those who stake the final victory 
of the Kingdom of God upon such a ‘‘Deus ex machina.’’ 

No it is my battle, and yours, Christian and if 
with the help of the living Christ we do not win it, it is lost! 

But I also meant to speak of the book I was reading, and 
We will talk of that at the end of an- 
HuGH MaAcponaLp. 


readers, 


here my space is full. 
other day. 
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Of Human Interest 











Thomas W. Lawson’s Story. 


At a dinner one evening Thomas W. 
Lawson was talking on the subject of 
success. 

‘*Sueeess in finance,’’ said Mr. Law- 
son, is due in a great measure to prompt 
action. The doubting,’ hesitating, Ham- 
let type of man had best keep out of 
He is quite sure to be swamped. 
much use for him. 
friend of this type, 
falterer, a 


finance. 
The street hasn't 
1 had a boyhood 
named Grimes. He was a 
doubter, a Hamlet. 

‘*One evening I stopped to call on 
him and found him in a deep study, 
bent over a white waistcoat lying on a 
table 

** *Hello, Grimes,’ I 
the trouble?’ 

‘**This waistcoat,’ he replied, hold- 
ing the garment up to my view. ‘It’s 
too dirty to wear and not dirty enough 
to send to the laundry. I don’t know 
what to do about it.’ ’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Roosevelt on Doing the Next Thing. 

To play the demagogue for purposes 
of self-interest is a cardinal sin against 
the people in a democracy, exactly as to 
play the courtier for such purposes is 
a cardinal sin against the people under 
other forms of government. A man who 
stays long in our American political 
life, if he has in his soul the generous 
desire to do effective service for ereat 
causes, inevitably grows to regard him- 
self merely as one of many instruments, 
all of may be necessary to 
use, one at one time, one at another, 
in achieving the triumph of those 
causes; and whenever the usefulness of 
any one has been exhausted it is to be 
thrown aside, declared the ex-president 
in the Chieago News. 

If such a man is wise, he will gladly 
do the thing that is next, when the time 
and the need come together, without 
asking what the future holds for him. 
Let the half-god play his part well and 
manfully and then be content to draw 
appears. Nor 


‘What’s 


said. 


which it 


aside when the god 
should he feel vain regrets that to an- 
other it is given to render greater ser- 
vices and reap a greater reward. Let 
it be enough for him that he, too, has 
by doing well he has 
other man 


served, and that 
prepared the way for the 
who ean do better. 


President Wilson’s Progress Parable. 

In that sage and 
‘*Alice Through the Looking Glass,’’ it 
is recounted how, on a noteworthy ocea 
sion, the little heroine is seized by the 
Red Chess Queen, who races her off at a 
terrific They run until both of 
them are out of breath; then they stop 
and Alice looks around her and 
‘*Why, we are just where we were when 
we started.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ says the Red 
Queen; ‘‘you have to run twice as fas 
as that to get any where else.’’ 

That is a parable of 
laws of this country have not 
with the change of elreum- 
stances in this country; they have not 
kept up with the change of political eir- 
cumstances; and started. 
We shall have to run, not until we are 
out of breath, but until we have caught 
conditions, before we 


veracious chronicle, 


pace. 


says, 


progress. The 
kept up 
economic 


therefore we 


up with our own 


shall be where we were when we started: 
experiment 


when we started this great 


which has been the hope and the beacon 
of the world. And we should have to 
run twice as fast as any rational pro- 
gramme I have seen in order to get any- 
where else. 

I am, therefore, forced to be a pro- 
gressive, if for no other reason, because 
we have not kept up with our changes of 
conditions, either in the economic field or 
in the political field. We have not kept 
our practices adjusted to the facts of the 
case, and until we do, and unless we do, 
the faets of the case will always have 
the better of the argument; because if 
you do not adjust your laws to the facts, 
so much the worse for the laws, not for 
the facts, because law trails along after 
the facts. Only that law is unsafe which 
runs ahead of the facts and beckons to it 
and makes it follow the will-o’-the-wisps 
of imaginative prospects.—Chieago News. 


Humbling Secretary Bryan. 

The year after coming to Nebraska, in 
1888, I delivered fifty speeches against 
the Republican candidate for governor, 
and in each one made it clear why he 
should not be elected. 

He was elected, however, by the usual 
majority. 

On the following St. Patrick’s Day I 
was to make a short speech, and Gov- 
ernor Thayer (whom I had tried to de- 
feat) presided. It was a varied program, 
consisting of songs and speeches and 
vaudeville numbers. It was the first time 
I had been in the presence of the gov- 
ernor, and I wondered whether he felt 
any resentment toward me for all the 
work I had done against him. 

At last my turn was reached. The gov- 
ernor, having been prompted by another 
man, arose and said: ‘‘The next per- 
son on the program is W. J. Bryan,’’ and 
as I came forward he stepped toward me, 
smiled, and extended his hand. I felt 
greatly pleased that he did not harbor 
any resentment against me, and grasped 
his hand warmly as he drew me toward 
him and whispered: ‘‘Quick! Do you 
speak, sing, or dance ?’’ 

He had never even heard of me. 


Wickersham Likes Chinese President. 

George W. Wickersham, former attor- 
ney-general of the United States, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Yuan Shih-kai, 
president of the Chinese republic, with 
whom he had a long conversation before 
the outbreak of the revolution. He be- 
lieves Yuan to be one of the great men 
of the day. 

‘*President Yuan,’’ said Mr. Wicker- 
sham recently, ‘‘is a fascinating man to 
meet. His face is mobile and shows 
quick changes as he listens to what is 
said. His eyes are bright and 
He is the one man who ean 


being 
expressive. 
save China. 

Mr. Wickersham believes the charges 
that Yuan Shih-kai is trying to become 
dictator are unfounded. 


A Joe Jefferson Story. 

Alligator Joe was a well-known figure 
at Palm Beach. Once, when Joseph Jef- 
ferson was in Florida and fishing in the 
lake, a lady approached him, and said, 
‘*Exeuse me, but are you Alligator Joe?’’ 
Mr. Jefferson looked up, and his eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘I confess to the ‘Joe,’ mad- 
ame,’’ he said, ‘‘but I deny the Alliga- 
tor.’’—Town and Country. 
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George Ade on Ministers. 


Once upon a time a manager asked 
George Ade if he had ever been taken 
for a minister. ‘‘No,’’ replied Ade, 
‘*but I have been treated like one.” 
‘*How was that?’? ‘‘I have been kept 
waiting for my salary six or seven 
months. ’’ 


Dr. Hale’s Illustrated Lecture. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale who used 
often to sound the praises of sleep, js 
reported to have remarked that he had 
been giving throughout the West a lee. 
ture on sleep, with illustrations by the 
audience. ; 








| From Near and Far 





The French aviator Pegoud, who on 
Aug. 20 made a parachute drop from an 
aeroplane from a height of 900 feet, ae- 
complished a much more remarkable 
feat Sept. 1, which at first sight appears 
to have been a piece of extraordinary 
aerial acrobatics, but which experts de- 
clare was an epoch making experiment 
towards the attainment of safety in the 
air. Pegoud caused his monoplane to 
describe a gigantic letter S in the sky, 
during which he was flying upside down 
for about a quarter of a mile. Secrecy 
was maintained prior to the test and 
only a few persons were present when 
Pegoud took the air. He mounted 
rapidly to a height of more than 3,000 
feet, describing a curve; then the for- 
ward part of the machine was observed 
to incline towards the earth. 


After five months of preliminary work 
in studying historical authorities, a com- 
pany is ready to photograph for moving 
pictures scenes from the sixty-four years’ 
reign of Queen Victoria at a cost of 
$25,000. Actresses will appear as the 
queen at different stages of her life. The 
incidents depicted will inelude the first 
council of her ministers a few hours 
after her accession, her coronation, her 
reception of the explorer, David Living- 
stone, and the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, afterward King Edward VIL 
Then come pictures representing her au- 
diences with the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Melboure, Gladstone, Disraeli and 
John Bright. 


Theodore Roosevelt has advised Gov. 
Sulzer to make a ‘‘full and straightfor- 
ward explanation and answer in reference 
to the charges’’ that resulted in the gover- 
nor’s impeachment. In a letter replying 
to two communications relating to the 
gubernatorial situation sent by the gov- 
ernor to the former president while he 
was traveling in the west, Col. Roose- 
velt says: ‘*You owe it to yourself and 
to all those who have supported you tf 
take the earliest opportunity to answer 
the charges made against you.’’ 


‘‘Woman’s suffrage is all right,’’ says 
Thomas A. Edison. The inventor eX 
pressed his views just before he and his 
wife left for Lake Lunape, N. H., where 
they are guests of Richard Colgate ol 
New York. ‘‘I believe American women 
have as mueh intelligence as the Slav 
who, after a legal residence here, can be 
naturalized and then register as a voter, 
continued Mr. Edison. ‘‘I do not think 
the actions of the militant suffragettes 
England have helped the woman suffrage 


cause.” 
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Efficient Presbyterian Layman Dead. 

In the death of Robert C. Ogden, 
which oceurred on August 6, at his sum- 
mer home in Kennebunkport, Me., Chris- 
tian philanthropy and Christian educa- 
tion have lost a very earnest and influ- 
ential friend. He was prominent as a 
merchant in Philadelphia and New York, 
where he was sole manager of the New 
York branch of Wanamaker’s and in 
whieh important task he was engaged for 
some years, retiring in 1907 only when he 
had established that great business en- 
terprise upon a firm and successful basis. 
He then turned all his attention and his 
wonderful powers of organization to 
philanthropic work and especially to the 
cause of negro education at Hampton 
and elsewhere, in which he had long been 
greatly interested. He established 
educational conferences in the South, 
and out of his efforts grew the General 
Edueational Board, to whieh John D. 
Rockefeller gave $42,000,000, the greatest 
single amount ever given to the cause of 
edueation. Mr. Ogden not only thus in- 
duced others to become interested in this 
ereat work of the Christian education of 
our dependent races, but gave freely of 
his own time and talent to this work. 
The late Julian Ralph onee said of him 
in that connection: ‘‘He is a trained 
and a great organizer, and the talents 
he displays in business are the same 
which made him hit upon this as the best 
way a man of his comparative small 
means could help the greatest and most 
sacred movement now beginning to stir 
this nation. ’’ 


The Y. W. C. A.’s Fall Campaign. 
The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the country will enter this 
fall upon a campaign having three lines, 
each to continue for five years. These 
lines are to carry out suggestions made 
recently by committees and adopted 
unanimously by the associations. The 
basis of the campaign is_ the fact, as 
stated by the associations, that the peo- 
ple of the United States are in the throes 
of a great moral and spiritual awakening. 
The associations say that religious lead- 
ers are keenly alive to the blurred stand- 
ards of character and conduet in political, 


commercial, and in some eases even re- 
ligious life. Speaking about young 
women of America the associations 


officially say that far too many are nar- 
row, aimless and irreligious, leading su- 
perficial lives at a time when the world 
is demanding consecration and spiritual 
purpose at home and abroad. The three 
parts to this new campaign are charac- 
ter standards, socia! morality from the 
Christian point of view, and thrift and 
eficiency. One plan to attain to for- 
mer, apart from study, is to try to gain 
the great meanings underlying Christmas, 
Easter and the universal day of prayer 
for students. The social morality in- 
volves the question of motherhood, ed- 
neation, society and woman’s responsibil- 
ity for publie and private conditions. 
Thrift means the well balanced life, not 
mere money saving, and efficiency is that 
which makes the woman helpmeet of 
man, of herself, and of the world in 
largest ways. All of the campaigns are 
intended expressly for young women in 
colleges. Nationwide efforts are now 
Planned, ready to start with the opening 
of the fall college terms. 





Work of the Federal Couacii of Churcnes, 

The Federal Council of Churches is ap- 
pointing a national committee to take up 
religious work in San Francisco in e¢on- 
nection with the Panama _ Exposition. 
Through its influence, resolutions relative 
to the exploitation of commercialized 
vice at the exposition are now being seni 
to Exposition and San Francisco author- 
ities from Christian bodies in neariy all 
parts of the country, and the generai 
secretary of the council is soon to go to 
California to assist in a campaign against 


such vice and for religious meetings 
during the exposition. Owing to the 
Council’s agitation several states have 


passed laws insuring to industrial work- 
ers one day’s rest in every seven. New 
financial support has been secured for 
the Council’s Commissions on Country 
Life and Peace and Arbitration, and 
these lines of work are to be increased. 
It is the belief of the Council’s leaders 
that the agitation against it has subsided. 
That agitation was fiercest in the Pres- 
byterian Chureh South, but in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of that body, in favor or 
withdrawal, only twenty-seven votes were 
mustered. There are thirty Protestant 
bodies in the Federal Council, represent- 
ing something like 16,000,000 of actual 
chureh members. 


English Pastor at Northfield. 

Next to Dan Crawford, the most strik- 
ing figure at the Northfield conference 
this summer has been Rev. J. D. Jones, 
Congregational pastor at Bournemouth, 
Eng. 

For the mornings of the first week 
of the conference he expounded focal 
events in the life of Christ on his path- 
way to the cross. His selection of gos- 
pel incidents covered the baptism of 
Christ, the temptation of Christ, the con- 
fession of Peter, the transfiguration and 
the last supper. A gleaning from his 
first address gives a touch of the tem- 
per of his message to his Northfield 
hearers: 

“This baptism was for publicans and sin- 
ners, yet Jesus submitted to the rite, for 
‘thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteous- 


ness.’ Why did our Lord submit to it at 
all? Why submit to a baptism of repent- 
ance? In spirit the cross and his 


baptism are the same—part of his humilia- 
tion showing his love. But when 
we talk of baptism we do not eliminate re- 
pentance. Whose sin could Jesus repent 
of? He was harmless and undefiled, but he 
bore our sin and he made it his very own. 
That an absolutely innocent person should 
bear sin is not unknown to the world: 
The literature of confession is not 
that of the sinner but of the saint. The 
Lord offered himself to God through the 
atonement of a perfect penitence for sin. 
The baptism was an anticipation of the 
cross. 

Four years ago Mr. Jones was elected 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. During the year 
of his chairmanship he directed the 
movement for raising a fund to be used 
in equalizing the salaries of the Congre- 


gational ministers in the smaller par- 
ishes. During the past year this fund, 


amounting to £250,000, was completed, 
marking the consummation of his dili- 


gent labors in this direction continued 
during his chairmanship and since. Mr. 
Jones is minister of a group of five 


churches having a membership of thir- 





teen or fourteen hundred. His brethren 
say that his manse at Bournemouth on 
the south shore of England in its out- 
look over the English Channel has one 
of the most beautiful locations of any 
home in the world. His stay in America 
will not be long. He came almost en- 
tirely for the Northfield Conference, 
where he takes his part along with Prof. 
A. T. Robertson of Louisville, who is 
teaching in exposition the epistle of 
Philippians, and the more familiar North- 
field names of Rev. J. Stuart Holden, 
Len G. Broughton, John Thomas, John 
A. Hutton and Charles Inglis. Mr. Jones 
preached for two August Sundays in the 








Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Chureh of 
New York City for his friend, Dr. 
Jowett. 

Mr. W. H. Anderson of the Anti- 


Saloon League of Maryland was recently 
subjected to a horsewhipping by an en- 
raged liquor devotee for writing a letter 
to a Baltimore newspaper as follows: 

“Before long. when a brewer buys an au 
tomobile, people will figure out how many 
little children were robbed of carfare to the 
parks before the price of the auto filtered 
to him in profits. When some distiller con- 
tributes to charity, or builds a church, or 
finances some similar enterprise, folks will 
begin to wonder how many men_ were 
robbed of the hope of heaven by the stuff 
which he sold for profit, knowing it to be 
injurious, to enable him to pose as a gen- 
erous patron of the church. When the wife 
of some distiller or wholesale liquor dealer 
or prominent grocer who makes a specialty 
of liquor, blossoms out in a diamond neck- 
lace at the theater, the margins of programs 
may be covered with calculations of how 
many children and mothers have gone with- 
out decent clothes in order that she may 
shine resplendent. And the day is -not far 
distant when the socially prominent wife 
of a man who has made his money out of 
the liquor traffic, upon giving some lavish 
entertainment in a palatial home, will find 
that even the guests will involuntarily 
trace the connections between that luxury 
and the hovels in the slums, and the pitiful 
sight of household goods on the sidewalk 
where a drunkard’s family has been evicted 
for nonpayment of rent, and regard her as 
a social parasite.” 


Efforts have thus far failed to induce 
Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, who is 
this week visiting Chieago, to give up 
his London church and become pastor of 
a chureh in America. The Madison 
Avenue Reformed Chureh of New York, 
in which Dr. Morgan preached Sunday, 
Aug. 17, extended a call to him offering 
him a much larger salary than his Lon- 
don congregation is paying him, but he 
declined to consider the call. A similar 
effort on the part of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, of Chicago, to obtain Dr. 
Morgan’s services, nine years ago, be- 
fore Dr. John Baleom Shaw became pas- 
tor, also failed. It is the hope of a 
number of Chicago religious leaders that 
Dr. Morgan may be induced to become 
pastor of a Chicago church, either the 
Second Presbyterian or the Moody Chureh. 


The First Congregational Church of 
San Francisco, whose pastor is Rev. 
Charles F. Aked, formerly of England, 
is building a new church during this sum- 


mer. In a brotherly spirit, the Jewish 
congregation in the neighborhood has 
offered its temple to the Congregation- 


alists for its Sunday services until the 
new church is completed. 
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[ Disciples Table Talk 











Meets ‘‘Uncle John’’ Ade. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, pastor of First Church, 
Rloomington, Ill. has been visiting at Rem 


ington, Ind where he elivered a series of 


hautauqua lectures before the Fountain Park 


Chautauqua (mm one Sunday morning li 
pre ached the morning sermon for the day 
and in the afternoon gave a lecture in pla 
of Hon. James | Watson, who failed to ap 
pear to fill his place on the program Mr 
lones write to friends f a stroke of good 
fortune which came to him whilk stopping 
at Remington This was the meeting with 


lohn Ade the tathe of Ceorge Ade, the 
and humorist Mr. Ade has a 
rrounds Mr 
acquainted 


famous write! 
eottage on the chautauqua 


Jones says that he became well 


with Mr. Ade, senior, and one day last wee 

he took the Bloomington man tor a visit to 
the country home of George Ade, near Brook, 
which is fifteen miles from Remington. John 


Ade is known in all the 
{ n le 
the vicinity his accomplishments 
rreat skill in throwing horse shoes, beiny 
known as the champion of the neighborhood 
in that line. Mr. Jones had a try with him 
at his favorite game one day, and Mr. Ade 


countryside as 
John,” and is a noted character of 


(ime of 


showed up the Bloomington preacher as a 


veritable tyro at the game. 


Commended. 


been 


Professor Athearn 
Cc. M. 


Columbia 


who has attending 
University, New York, during the 
summer, writes, regarding Prof. Walter 8%. 
Athearn, of Drake University: “I confess 
that a sense of pride filled me in finding our 
own Prof. Walter S. Athearn, of Drake Uni- 
teaching staff at Columbia. 
Administration 


Burkhart, 


versity, on the 
Prof. Athearn’s course, “The 


of Religious Education in a _ Parish,” is 
thorough, practical and satisfying. In the 
past our Sunddy-school leaders have come 


before us exhorting us to 
‘get a vision, ete. Prof. Athearn dignifies 
the work by explicitly pointing out where we 
have violating fundamental laws of 
body and mind, and by indicating clearly how 
laborers in this 


enthusiastically 


heen 


to become more eflicient 


realm The following resolutions, signed by 
the members of the class, were handed to 
him at the close of the term: “New York 


City, Aug. 14, 1913:—Out of experience and 
knowledge, rich in the field of religious educa- 
tion, Prof. Walter S. Athearn has presented 
to us an admirable and consistent program 
of religious education in a course of lectures 
characterized by virility of thought, lucidity 
in expression and enthusiasm for an ideal. 
We beg to assure Prof. Athearn of our grati 
tude and thorough appreciation of his valu 


able service to us. 


Little Rock Pastor Resigns. 

Accepting a call to the First Church, John 
son City, Tenn., after fifteen years of service 
in Little Rock, J. N. Jessup last week re- 
signed the pastorate of First Church at Little 
Rock, Ar! He will preach his farewell set 
October 14, the fifteenth anni- 
Jessup came 
Church was 


mon Sunday 

versary of his work there. Mr. 

to Little Rock the First 

only a small congregation, worshipping in a 
building 

church has grown into one of the 


when 


small church During his service 
here, the 
largest in this section and now owns property 
valued at &880,000, or about ten times that 
owned whe he took charg Two new 
churches formed of the member 
ship of the First Church, the Third Street 
Church and the Wright Avenue Church. But 


rs fifteen Vears ago re 


have been 


fifty who were memb« 


church and 


ma nt wtive work of the 

1623 members have been added. This is an 
average of 108 for each of the fifteen vears 
‘ \ir Jlessup's pa t i | chureh has 
gr n steadily unde s gufdance and dire« 
tion, gaining 280 members the first five vears. 
155 the second five ind SSS the last five 
vears He has maptized 705 people, solem 


nized 349 marriages, and conducted 359 fu 
In addition to his work in the church, 
prominent 


Mr. Jessup has been among Lit 


tle Rock’s social workers, always being identi- 
fied with labored for the city’s 
welfare 


those who 


Walter Scott Priest, Nature Lover. 


Walter Scott Priest, pastor at Wichita, 
Kan., finds sermons not only in stones, but 
also in mountains. After tive weeks spent 


vacationing in Colorado, at Lake George and 
Manitou, Mr. Priest preached a sermon on 
Echoes from the Mountains.” The Wichita 
pastor declares that, if for no other reason 
than t awed by the grandeur and im- 
mensity of the mountains, one is justified in 


spending a vacation among them. 





Fred Jones, Illinois’ State 


Rer. J. Secretary. 


H. O. Pritchard and Family Honored. 
The resolutions adopted by unanimous 
vote of University Church, Bethany, Neb., 
Aug. 24, speak highly of the work that has 
been done by H. O. Pritchard and family 
during his six years’ pastorate at Bethany. 
The committee states that the congregation 
has come to know their minister and his 
family as “friends and helpers, always doing 
everything possible by precept and action to 
further the work of the Kingdom.”  Testi- 
mony is given to a doubling of the church 
membership during the past six years; to a 
notable improvement in organization and 
efficiency in the Sunday-school; to a large 
increase in Missionary and finally 
to a worthy achievement on the part of the 
congregation under Mr. Pritchard’s leader- 
ship, in the erection of a new building. 


offerings: 


Alumni of School of Methods Organize. 

At the School of Methods held at sethany 
Park, Ind., in August, an alumni association 
of the School of Methods there was organized. 
The purpose, as stated, is to cultivate a 
spirit of loyalty and interest toward the 
school as the pioneer of its kind among the 
Disciples of Christ. Among those promoting 
the organization were W. T. Barbre, of 
Rockville, Ind., Miss Cynthia P. Maus, of 
St. Louis: Dean Garry L. Cook, of the School 
of Methods; E. H. Clifford, of Indianapolis. 
\ complete organization was effected and 
constitution adopted. The following officers 
were elected: president, W. T. Barbre, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; vice-president, Mrs. Max Shire- 
man, Martinsville, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. A. J, Clark, Indiangpolis, Ind. The fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: Reading 
Course Committee, Garry L. Cook, chairman; 
Finance Committee, E. H. Clifford, chairman: 
Publicity Committee, Dr. H. J. Hall, Frank- 
lin, Indiana The Resolutions Committee 
of the organization commended the work of 
the lecturers before the 1913 School. The 
commencement address was given by R. M. 
Hopkins, and diplomas were conferred upon 
the 93 members of the school by the state 
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C. W. B. M. president, Mrs. Nina W. Greist 
and by Dean Cook. y 


Eastern Pennsylvania in Convention. 

The convention for eastern Pennsylvania 
meets this vear with the church at Canton, 
September 8-11. Mrs. T. W. Phillips, state 
president of the C. W. B. M.. will preside at 
the sessions of that organization, and Mrs 
Laura Gerould Craig, of New York State 
will be a speake r. The General Society my 
terests will be represented by G. W. Muck. 
ley, Grant K. Lewis and F. M. Rains. [y 
the Sunday school session Guy L. Carter, of 
New York City, and Robert M. Hopkins wil] 
speak. Irving S. Chenoweth, of Philadelphia, 
is to make three addresses. E. C. Lunger, 
the n wly elected secretary, will present the 
needs of the district for the ensuing year. 
The First Church of Philadelphia is expres- 
appreciation of the work of its 
minister by sending him to the Toronto Con. 
vention. Mr. Chenoweth has been with the 
church for a little more than a year and 
there is new hope and enthusiasm about 
facing the winter’s work. At least six from 
the church will attend the convention in 
Toronto, writes Kinley J. Tener, of Phila- 
delphia. : 


sing its 


Montana as a Mission Field. 

Walter B. Reed, Billings, Mont., missionary 
secretary of that state, holds that Montana 
is “the largest mission field in the United 
States.” And he has facts to back up his 
statement. A state 900 miles long and 300 
miles wide, and people are just discovering 
that among the snow clad mountains are 
nestled fertile valleys stretching far and 
wide that in the days to come will rival, 
in magnificence, the Alhambra, Mr. Reed 
writes. “Every train crossing our borders 
unloads its cars of human freight and thou- 
sands of people are coming never to return, 
but to settle down and make their homes 
here and dig out the treasures in fruits and 
grains, coal and copper, and by the magic 
hand of thrift and industry to convert them 
into wealth. No other state offers such op- 
portunities for rich and poor alike. Thou- 
sands in the past months have filed on home- 
steads and during the next month Uncle 
Sam will allot 8,000 more to his citizens. So 
far as material things are concerned, we lack 


no good thing. Good lands, good homes, 
good fruits and grains, and good schools, 


when we con- 
Deserts 


but there is a woeful want 
sider the matters of the Kingdom. 
are growing into gardens and villages into 
cities like mushrooms in a night, but in the 
unceasing search for treasures, the Christ 
and the Christ life are neglected and for- 
gotten, for the field is white unto the har- 
vest and the laborers are few. 

“Yet, what are we doing as a church for 
Montana?” asks Mr. Reed. “Less than three 
thousand dollars was available for mission 
work last year. $10,000 could have been 
used to advantage. Fields are now calling 
for help, seattered Disciples all over the 
state are calling for a leader to come among 
them to organize. Had we only the men and 
the means, more than a score of churches 
could be organized in good cities and these 
churches would be composed of people who 
would support the cause at home and abroad. 
I say again, Montana offers great opportunl- 
ties for the Disciples to do real work and 
get results than any other quarter in the 
United States.” 


Rockford, Ill., Lays Corner Stone. 
Wm. B. Clemmer, pastor at Rockford, IIL, 
realizes the new opportunity and responsi 
bilities with the church there, now that it 
has its new $25,000 building started. The 
corner stone was laid August 26. G. L. 
Snively had charge of the service, and held 
a ten days’ tent meeting for the church fol- 
lowing the dedication. He was assisted by 
Lucile May Park, singer. O. F. Jordan who 
was pastor at Rockford for seven years, gave 
an address, and his presence at this glad 
time was greatly appreciated by his frends 
The church services will be held in the county 
court house until the new basement is ready 
for occupancy. 
Among the Missouri Lead Miners. 


Chas. H. Caton, who has been preaching # 
Flat River, Mo., since April, reports that he 
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is trying to “turn the light of Christianity 
on the problems” that obtain in that region 

“the biggest lead mining district in the Uni- 
ted States.” A strike has paralyzed busi- 


ness there for several weeks, but is now 
settled. Four sermons bearing upon indus- 


trial and economic conditions have won Mr. 
much praise. The topics discussed 
were: “The New Good Samaritan,” “Bricks 
Without Straw,” “The Golden Calf,” and 
“Women and Children First.” A local paper, 
in words of commendation, declares that Mr. 
Caton “is in the front rank of the increasing 
number of men who believe that the church 
should be rallied to cure the social ills and 
redeem society as a whole, and that equal 
emphasis should be put upon social regenera- 
tion with personal regeneration.” Mr. Caton 
has been asked to preach these sermons in 
another mining town near Flat River. 


Caton 


Church Builds Tuberculosis Cottage. 

H. H. Webb, pastor at Portland, Ind., for- 
an architect, will have general charge 
the tuberculosis cottage 

He will be assisted by 
Grant E. Derbyshire, superintendent of 
shools at Portland, and a Disciple. The 
cottage will be used to house an anti-tuber- 
exhibit on the Jay county fair 
srounds and thereafter will be maintained 
on the court house grounds. 


merly 
of construction of 
to be erected there. 


culosis 


Death of A. T. Ross. 

\. T. Ross died at Winchester, Ind., Aug. 
2%, 1913. For ten years Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
were in charge of Lida’s Wood, the girl’s 
dormitory of Eureka College. Before they 
came to Eureka, they had rendered splendid 
service at the Southern Christian Institute, 
Edwards, Miss. At both institutions Mr. 
toss was deeply interested in the welfare of 
the students and proved himself a friend to 
many when a friend was most needed. His 
death will bring sorrow to hundreds of 
young people who were associated with him 
during their student days. The last year of 
his life his heart was in Liberia, where his 
only son is engaged in the work of a mis- 
sioary of Christ. News that this son was 
faithful to his trust cheered the last days of 
the father. Mr. Ross promoted the educa- 


tional and missionary enterprises of the 
church by his sympathy with Mrs. Ross in 
her advocacy of these enterprises. It was a 


joy to him that his wife and son were devot- 
ing their lives to education and missions. 


Notable Celebration in Indiana. 

About one thousand attended the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of the 
Mt. Auburn Christian church near Shelby- 
ville, Ind., August 24. One of the features of 
the day was the singing of the church hymns 
of many years ago in the style that was then 
in vogue. A basket dinner was served at 
noon. A table 150 feet long was used. The 
exercises began in the morning. John Howara 
Clarke, one of the oldest members of the 
church, read the church history. The morning 
sermon was delivered by Professor Morro, of 


persons 


Butler college. The afternoon sermon was 
delivered by Clay Trusty, pastor of Sev- 
enth Church, Indianapolis. After the ser- 
mon the Lord’s Supper was observed. The 


evening sermon was by George Clarke, pas- 
ter of Sixth church, Indianapolis. He is a 
former member of the Mt. Auburn church 
and is a John H. Clarke. Hugh 
Shields, Indianapolis, is the 
The Mt. Au- 
the summer 


son of 
formerly of 
Present pastor of the church, 
urn organized in 


work was 








Union meetings covering ten Sunday nights 
have been held in Franklin, Ind., where 
William J. W right ministers. The crowds 
have grown steadily from 400 to about 2500 
under the preaching of the local pastors, and 
non-churchgoers have been in 
Regret is general that the meet- 
end. The best of relations 
*Sist and the spirit of union is strong. The 
Panto congregation of the Christian church 
“as gone on two Sunday mornings, led by 
the pastor, to the other churches. The 
Work 


! undreds of 
attendancs 


ngs 


are at an 


prospers, 


From Lotumbe, Africa: “July 13,713. There 
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We Take Off Our Hat To— 


Prof. T. M. Iden, Emporia, Kan., who 
has been elected to succeed Prof. Coler, 
in the Bible Chair at Ann Arbor. 

J. N. 


who with 


Jessup, completes, 


his resignation, a pastorate of fifteen 
years at First Church, Little Rock, Ark. 
The Mt. Auburn (Shelbyville) Ind. 


church on the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its organization. 


The Franklin, Ind., church for its lead 


in the practice of unity among the 
Franklin churches. 

S. C. Parker, Waxahachie, Tex., who 
believes in working while resting! 

Rev. W. B. Clemmer and the heroic 


congregation at Rockford, Ill., who at 
last see the goal of a new $25,000 build- 
ing. 

President Frederick D. Kershner, 
whose article on the Disciples’ Plea in 
the Constructive Quarterly not 
antagonize but really pleads. 


does 


Prof. Walter S. Athearn: religious 
education specialist of Drake Univer- 
sity, who received a testimonial from 
his academic class in the Columbia 


University summer school. 

The Street Railway Company of To- 
ronto, which ¢chas announced that all 
delegates wearing convention badges 
will be carried free of charge. 


was a very large ingathering of inquirers at 
Lotumbe during the month of June. After 
a thorough examination of these, 81 were ad- 
mitted to the baptismal class and were bap- 
tized Sunday, June 29. Mr Eldred and I ex- 
pect to spend the next two months itinerating 
far above Lotumbe. There are many inqui- 
rers waiting for baptism there, so we expect 
many additions to the chureh—H. C. 
Hobgood.” 


The employment of L. C. McPherson as New 
England Evangelist terminated Sept. 1. 
During the two years of his work in this 
field he has given the churches valuable assist- 
ance, declares the Home Missionary Society. 
He has raised in the places where he has 
worked practically the entire cost for which 
the Society was responsible. Mr. McPherson 
goes at once to his new work in the Mari- 
time Provinces. 


County Superintendent Geo. W. Brown, of 
Paris, IIL, is prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this State. Mr. Brown has 
been County Superintendent of Schools in 
Edgar County for ten years and is active 
in all kinds of community work. He has 
been Superintendent of the Sunday-school 


of First Church, of Paris, for a number of 
years. 
S. C. Parker, pastor at Main Street, Wax- 


ahachie, Tex., reports that he has received 
103 persons into the church during his sum- 
mer vacation, and has lost only four pounds 
in weight. Mr. Parker spent six days preach- 
ing in the community where he was reared, 
in Young County, and preached several nights. 


church at Decatur, Ind., will have a 
homecoming the latter part of September. 
At that time every one that ever held a mem- 
bership in the church will be invited back 
home for the day and all she present mem- 
will be their Several charter 
members will likely be present, 


The 


bers hosts. 


The Church of Disciples and the Baptist 
Church of Swampscott, Mass., have united, 
forming the First United Church of Swamp- 
scott, which is equally affiliated with the 
Disciples and the saptists. The minister 
and the church building of the Disciples have 
been retained. 

Frank A. Higgins, Tonawanaa, N. Y., 
writes that the statement recently made in 
this paper that he had accepted the work at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., was in error. Mr Hig- 
now entering the fourth year of a 


gins is 
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Church, 


First 


very successful 
Tonawanda. 


pastorate at 


C. E. Pickett, for the last six years pastor 
of the church at Petoskey, Mich., is planning 
to enter Yale University in the fall to take a 
course in theology for a year, at the end of 
which time he expects to return to his pas- 
torate in Petoskey. 


On Labor Day, the Central Christian Sun 
day School celebrated by asking William 
Houston, district president of the United 


Mine Workers, to address the school. The 
service was in charge of the men of the 


church, 


For the purpose of spreading the gospel 
through the surrounding territory where the 
churches do not have regular pastors, mem 
the Dowagiac, Mich., Church have 
organized an evangelistic alliance. 


bers of 


G. C. Stearns, pastor at Dodge City, Kan., 
because he delivered a stinging attack on the 
city administration, spent a day in the po- 


lice court as a witness. 


Christian 
Richmond, 
friendly 


the First 
churches, 


Official separation of 
and Central Christian 
Ind., has been consummated in a 
manner. 


A homecoming is announced for the Paris, 
Ill., church for Sept. 28. The building has 
been undergoing extensive improvements. 


Russell F. Thrapp, First Church, Los Ange- 
les, is opposing prize-fighting in Southern 
California. 


O. C. Bolman has been extended a call to 
continue with the Pekin, Ill., church for three 
years. 


CALLS. 

Morton L. Marshalltown, Ia., to Ed- 
monton, Canada. 

D. Y. Donaldson, Kansas 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

R. B. Chapman, New Berlin, O., to 
Mich. 

Charles 
sonia, O. 

Geo. W. Wise, Lineoln, I1., 
Il. 

A. K. Mathews, Central, Cooksville, IL, to 
Cypress Park, Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 15. 

J. M. Delegene, Troy, Kan. 

Lee Tinsley, Morristown, Ind.. to Fortville, 

Allen Wilson, Valdosta, Ga. 


Rose, 
City, Mo., to 
lonia, 
Ind., to An- 


Rinehart, Antioch, 


to Camp Point, 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Greentown, Ind., A. W. Crabh and wife, 
evangelists. 
Monmouth, IL, J. T. Brown and Leonard 


Dougherty, evangelists.; 34; closed. 

Foraker, Okla., Floyd J. Evans, evangelist ; 
34; closed. 

Danville, 0., 
closed. 

Van Alstyne, Tex., E. 
John W. Marshall, evangelist; 
ing. 

Tupelo, Miss., Mission, W. F. Mott, evangel- 
ist: 24; 

Ennis, Tex., L. Guy Ament, pastor; W. J. 
Minges, evangelist. 

Mokane, Mo., H. 
Harlow, evangelist. 

Palmyra, IIL, L. E. Chase, pastor; Vawter 
Company, evangelists; 71; closed. 

Caddo Mills. Tex., J. B. Boen, evangelist. 

Colemansville, Ky., J. D. Armistead, evan- 
gelist. 

Burgin, Kvy., 29; closed. 

Summitsville, Ind., Geo. W. Winfrey, 
tor: Wilson and Tuttle, evangelists. 


BUILDING PLANS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 


mission building being erected 


Roy L. Brown, evangelist; 
H. Holmes, pastor ; 
95; continu- 


closed. 


S. Weaver, pastor; W. E 


pas- 


Salem, Ore., 
by main church, 

Springfield, O., High Street. 
$20,000 building before winter. H. 
sell Clem, pastor. 

Knoxville, Ia., $25,000 building to be dedi- 
cated Sept. 14., C. H. Mattox, pastor; G. L. 
Snively, dedicator. 

Wellington, Kan. 
Sunday and 
Smith, pastor. 


Will complete 


Rus- 


Building a basement for 
social oa 2 


school purposes. 
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STATE MISSIONS AND THE BUDGET 
COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


On July 18 I sent, at the request of the 
Budget Committee, a letter to every State 
Board in the United States asking two 
things, viz., First, that each Board furnish 
our Committee a_ statement giving the 
amount received from the churches of its 
state last year for State Missions and also 
an estimate of what would be needed from the 
churches for State Missions next year. Sec- 
ond, that each State Board indicate whether 
or not it would agree to act as the General 
Apportionment Committee in its State, if 
the report of the Budget Committee were 
adopted at the Toronto Convention. 

Up to this time Sept l the replies re- 
ceived are classified as follows: 

l. State Boards giving estimates and agree- 
ing to act as Apportionment Committee— 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and South Idaho. 

2. State Boards giving estimates but fail 
ing to say whether they will act as Appor- 
tionment Committee—New Mexico, Kansas, 
Texas, Delaware and Maryland. 

3. State Boards promising to take the 
matter under consideration, but not yet re- 
porting action—lIllinois, Virginia, Nebraska, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Arkansas. 

It will thus be seen that only four States 
have complied with the requests of the Bud- 
yet Committee, four others have partially 
complied, six others have promised to take 
thus making 14 that have in any way 
responded. 


When our Committee made its first report, 
“ec 


action 


there wes much criticism from State 
retaries because we had not given a larger 
percentage to State Missions. In the final re 
port of the Committee, State Missions are 
given a place just as large as the various 
State Poards wish it to have. Our Committee 
can include in its report only such states as 
comply with the two requests of my letters 
of July 18. Any reports sent to me so as to 
reach me here not later than Sept. 25, and 
any sent to me at The King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, after that date and prior 
to Sept. 30 can be included in the report the 
Budget Committee will make to the General 
Convention. No state can be meluded in our 
report unless the information asked for is 
sent This is a matter of such importance 
that I have again asked for space in the pa- 
pers to eall the attention of State Secretaries 
and State Boards to it. May we not have the 
matter presented to all the State Boards that 
have not yet acted on it, and answers to our 
two requests sent to me’ 
Liberty, Mo. GRAHAM FRANK, 
Chairman Budget Committee. 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
September 30 and October 6th, 1913. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 30. 

2:30 P. M.—1l. Opening Devotional Servi- 
ces—Rev. Jno. E. Pounds, Hiram, Ohio. 
2 Report of the Committee of Fifteen—Rev. 


W. F. Richardson, Chairman, Kansas City, 


Mo. 3. Announcement of Committees—Pres- 
ident Hon. F. A. Henry, Cleveland, Ohio. 
4 Convention Business—a, Enrollment of 


Ratification of Constitution: 
Program; d, Miscellaneous 


Delegates: b, 
e, Adoption of 
Business. 

5:00 P. M.—Adijournment. 

7:30 P. M.—l. Praise Service led by Rev. 
C. J. Tanner, Detroit, Mich. 2. Addresses of 
Weleome Hon. H. Cc Hocken, Mayor of To- 
ronto; Rev. John Neal, D. D., Pastor of West- 


minster Presbyterian Church; Rev. Amos 
Tovell, Pres. Ontario Board of Co-operation. 
a. Response Rev. Wallace Tharp, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 4. President’s Address—Hon. 
F. A, Henry, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER -6. 
2:30 P. M.—l. Reports of Committees 


a. Credentials; b. Executive Committee 
e Nominations; d. Time and Place; e. Other 
Committees. 2. Miscellaneous Business 


4:00 P. M.—Business Session of the Nation- 
al Temperance Board. 
1:30 P. M.—Business Session of the Com- 


mission on Christian Union. 
Praise Service led by Rev. 


5:00 P. M—l. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


C. O. Reynard, Toronto, Canada. 2. Recog- 
nition Service in charge of President of Con- 
vention. 3. “The Convention in Retrospect” 
Rev. John H. MacNeill, Winchester, Ky. 
4. Address: “The Things Whereto We Have 
Attained”—Rev. E. L. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
5. Closing Prayer of Consecration and Bene- 
diction—Rev. C. G. Kindred, Chicago, Il. 
NOTE:—It will be seen from the above 
program that the representatives from the 
Churches to the General Convention of 
Churches of Christ should be in Toronto not 
later than noon of Tuesday, September 30th. 
The first session of the Convention, at which 
its organization will be perfected and _ its 


Convention 


September 11, 19]3 


constitution considered, begins, at 2:30, 

Those who come by special trains, whic 
have been arranged for by various organiza. 
tions, will need to come through to Toronto 
by train without delay, as the steamer route 
brings them into the city too late for this 
first session. The Committee suggests that 
all delegates to the General Convention post- 
pone boat trips and the Niagara trip until 
after the Convention, taking those in op 
their way home. Parties reaching Detroit 
Monday afternoon can easily reach Toronto 
by railway by Tuesday morning. 

The programs of the missionary societies, 
which constitute the cbief features of the 
convention, will be published later. 


Expectations 


By C. O. REYNARD, TORONTO. 


As the time draws near for the gathering 
of our people in Toronto, our joy in the 
prospect Everybody locally ex- 
pects a great gathering. We receive numer- 
ous inquiries daily, as to entertainment de- 
tails and constant encouragement from the 
attitude of our people 1s expressed in their 
expectation in coming. There seems to be a 
general feeling that the convention this year 
will be “different.” I think we can guar- 
antee that expectation will not be disap- 
pointed. A combination of conditions exists 
which seems to me.to guarantee exceptional 
advantages to ensure a most delightful sea- 
son of refreshing to all who can be present. 

Toronto is a most beautifui, substantial 
city. All residences and other buildings are 
of stone or brick. You will see no frame 
buildings. Rather monotonous, but solid. It 
is a large city, too. Population increasing 
about 25,000 each year, with a good class of 
immigrants from Great Britain mainly. 
Public buildings are exceptionally well built, 
and streets and parks well kept. There is 
nothing exceptional in all this, of course. 
About the same could be said of a number 
of cities on the continent; but I imagine it 
will somewhat surprise some of our visitors 
to find such a city outside the boundaries of 
the U.S. A., in Canada, which country is tra- 
ditionally associated in our American minds 
with Indians and deep snows. 


increases, 


The Convention Hall. 

Then you will be pleased with Massey 
Hall, donated to the city by one of Toron- 
to's wealthy citizens, the donor of Massey 
Memorial Pipe Organ to the Chautauqua 
Institution. The Hall is most comfortably 
seated. Noise from the street and entrance 
vestibule is shut off from the main audito 
rium by a second hallway. Any speaker with 
a moderate voice will be heard distinctly in 
any part of the hall. You will be comfort- 
able during the sessions. We will have ac- 
cess to the great pipe organ for our musical 
program. The Convention will be conspic- 


uous among those of recent years by the 
quiet and decorum which will be made pos- 
sible in meeting in Massey Hall. 


Under An Alien Flag. 

But no small part of the “difference” will 
be due to the fact of our people meeting in 
convention under a flag that will be new 
te the greater part of them. There is an in- 
definable difference between Canada and the 
United States, in the general “atmosphere.” 
One in blood, one in religion, and with a fu- 
ture destiny which must inevitably link these 
peoples in increasing knowledge and appre- 
ciation of each other, yet when you cross 
the line you will find that you pass from one 
country into another in a very real sense, 
It will be worth while for our people to 
make this a matter for observation during 
the convention. The discriminating, who 
come expecting “something to lerne as well 
as something to teche,” will hardly expect 
to find in all matters of difference, that the 
superiority is invariably for either side of 
the line. In all things, humility fits us best. 
And our convention visitors will return home 
with a new appreciation of the fundamental 
differences between these two peoples, but 
also with a larger sense of the responsibility 
that each people bears to the other, and that 
both owe to the world at large. The con- 
vention will, we believe, prove to be truly 
international. It will serve, as perhaps no 
other convention has been able to do, to 
emphasize the part that a religious body 
can have in cultivating international ac- 
quaintanceship, and in contributing to the 
world’s peace. 

Better Obey the Policeman! 

I must warn you not to trifle with the in- 
tegrity of the policemen or street car con- 
ductors! And if you have a difference with 
them, you would do well to come round their 
way at once. They have an unpleasant cus- 
tom of really seeing that the general public 
toe the mark pretty squarely in the matter 
of obedience to laws and customs. It is 


- GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, alsoa number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc. Will be used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 
Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 
Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 


16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. ILL. 








realize what that means? 


> and quality of work is not surpassed. “he 
are at your service. Salaries are paid which command the best talent. Yet, tuition 
is nothing for Missourians, and is only $20 per year for students from elsewhere. 
Moreover, the spiritual atmosphere both in schools and in town is of the best. 
A deep religious spirit results each year in students dedicating themselves to the 
ministry or to the work of foreign missions. 
Write for Catalogue, Bulletins, and for further information to 


Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 





we have an equipment worth $3,750,000, and an annual income of $760,000. Do you 
It insures both equipment and talent. The quantity 


* . * 
Bible College of Missouri 
and University of Missouri 
ARE \0U THINKING OF GOING TO SCHOOL? 
Try a Bible College in combination with a great State University. Together 


It is seldom equalled. Over 260 teachers 
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sometimes easy to identify the unsophisti- 
cated United Stateser on the car. The con- 
ductor has a fare box which he carries, and 
into which each passenger must deposit his 
own fare. You hand the con. a dollar, we 
will say. He gives you your change, which 
you glance and pocket, assuming of course 
that he has kept out your fare. But you 
find him holding out his farebox to you. 


Con. “Fare, sir.” 

Yan. “I gave you my fare.” 

Con. Still holding out the box, “Fare, sir.” 

Yan. Objects strenously, the whole car 
takes notice and finally the reluctant fare 


is dropped into the box. This little farce is 
enacted very often’ in the summer time, 
when American visitors are numerous in the 


city, much to the delight of all beholders. 


Street Cars Free. 

The homes of Toronto are being offered to 
our Committee at very reasonable rates. 
The Toronto Street Railway Company has 
agreed to carry all persons wearing our Con 
vention Badge, free. The hospitality of the 
city will be extended to the Convention and 
our people in all ways possible. We are ex 
pecting a largely attended Convention, and 
will be greatly disappointed if it does not 
compare favorably in that regard, to any of 
our recent Conventions. Our cause in Canada 
is not strong. It will do us great good to 
experience a great Convention here. We 
trust that all of our brethren can feel that 
the Convention their's much 
hody’s; and that whatever regulations as 
to representatives being qualified to vote are 
enforced in accordance with the action at 
Louisville and the constitution of the A. C. 


Is as as 


M. S. for many years, that it will hinder no | 


large number of our brethren from coming to 
Toronto, to enjoy a Convention that will be 
“different” from any that have preceded it, 
and to participate in a great spiritual, bus- 
inesslike Convention that will set our work 
forward in Canada, the United States and the 
world. 
Inter-woven Hymns. 
Let us know that you are coming, so that 


we may have your entertainment provided 


any- | 
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for. Bring your ,wraps for fall weather 
such as you would expect in Boston or De- 
troit in October. 
out them, come; and you will find that the 
Toronto Convention will fulfill your expect- 
ations, however high they may be. 

I trust that none of our American friends 
will hesitate to sing the following hymn, 
every verse, please! 


God save our King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save’ our hing! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save our King! 


gracious 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let “Freedom” ring. 
Two empires by the sea 
Two nations, great and free, 
One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith we claim, 
One God, whose glorious Name 
We love and praise. 
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Hymnals, Books, Bibles. 


The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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‘CHURCH MONEY 


Is being raised in large amounts by 
churches which ship to us all their 


| OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES OR WASTE PAPER 


This is a splendid plan to raise church 


| 


money or pay off the church debt; 
and it is the long-sought “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the material 


is usually thrown away. 
Write us at once for information and prices. 
THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CoO., 
1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
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AND SCHOOL Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
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ioned Trays 
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DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE ; 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T, Chicago 
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and clip for 


WE READ printed im the 


city press of America pertaining 
particular interest to you. 
conta.n many items daily 


NEWSPAPERS which would inform you ex- 


clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has heen 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. <A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookiet 
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THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1199 187 W. Washington St.. Chioage. U. S. A 





$14.60 [DRONTO $14.60 


and Return, from Chicago 


on account of the 


International Convention Disciples of Christ 
September 30, 1913 


The WABASH 


is the DIRECT TORONTO LINE in connection with the CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 


Through sleepers leave Chicago daily at 2:30 in the afternoon, arriving Toronto the following morning at 8:10; also leave 
Chicago at 11:30 in the evening arriving Toronto the following afternoon at 3:50. ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD AND 


NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


via Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Boat or Rail to Detroit, and Rail to Chicago at slight additional cost. 
exclusive use of members going to convention. 


F. H. TRISTRAM, Asst. Gen’l Passgr. Agt. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. Tickets are also on sale permitting one to go direct and return 


Special sleepers for 


For full particulars address the undersigned. 


H. L. PURDY, City Passenger Agent 


68 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Telephone Harrison 4500 
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Jehovah at Work in His World 








Creating and Sustaining Energy. 
rh mmensity of the universe is given 
as a reason to doubt God's interest in the 


iiividual man, But he niinitesima!l as 
iliv demands God as does the immense 
and measureless, It takes the same kind 
‘ wisdom and just as much of it to con 
truct the eye of a fly as it does to make 
a world We are reverent before magni- 
tide and unappreciative of the still more 
onderful minute The microscope gives 


much reason for awe as the telescope 
Riology is more startling in its revelations 
than astronomy A single blood corpuscle 
ontains more of mystery than the ocean 
\ live microbe is more commanding of 


thought than a dead moon This is the 
dea: God is great enough to do little things 
divinely The Creator and Sustainer of 


the universe is such simply because to his 
thought nothing is insignificant or unim 
portant. Either God can and does hear the 
rv of th least child of humanity or he 
is nothing to do with the world in which 


live The littleness of man is no argu 

ent whatever for the indifference of God 

to human need Now the great unappreci 
ited fact is that all energy wherever we 
nd it is from God Not a grass blade ot 

a flower, not a bird or beast of the field 
has other than an imparted energy. God 
s actively in the very least thing in the 
whok world that expresses power! He ~ 
nearer too than any material object can 
be He is in, with, through, yet over all 
and above all (ireater than the whole 
universe, he is yet in a very real sense in 


every part of his world, and here at work. 
(jod is as really doing things right now as 


vhen he ereated the world Omnipotence 


ind omniscience are not mere theological 
terms They are more than definition or 
explanation They convey the thought of 
vi mime iteness of activity and inte 
The truth is, miracles over which a 

veak faith and a visionless soul stumbles, 


point 


ire only an extra emphasis on some 
o* God’s working. God not only works but 
he works to a defined end, always known 
to himself. He works unremittingly and 
untiringly. He works creatively, controll 
nuly, sympathetically and effectually. He 
s here, not only as active energy, but as 
intelligent power. He adapts the unveiling 
of himself to human capacity. Revelation 
is progressive because the mind of man is 
o’ growing ability. The human will is the 
greatest fact in the universe, next to God 
He permits the will of man to work un 
hindered until it interferes with his lareer 


plan, then he interferes and stops it He 
permits evil because he cannot wisely pre 
vent if Yet he has fixed limits beyond 


Which evil may not pass. 
The Footprint of the Infinite. 

You can see the footprint of Jehovah at 
every point from the pitch-lined box among 
the reeds of the Nile at the princess’ bath 
ng place to fire-swept Sinai Visions of 
the glory of Jehovah appear at every turn 


o: the great historic highway A voice 
ther-worldly, supernatural, breaks the 
silence again and again. Invitation, exhor 
tation, appeal and admonition al] declare 


the presence of One who is no mere spectator 
it in nterested Father affectionately 
lirecting and empowering his children 

The narrative, historic, inspired, that has 
heid the attention of millions during the 
post three months has the commanding 
declaration from first to last It is this: 
f(iod is here.” 

Ile is graciously, gloriously, here, the 
source of all life and of all progress rhe 
splendid symphony has variety and beauty 
but running through it is one theme, a 
sacred melody that speaks of the infinite 


*International Sunday-school Lesson for 
Sept, 28 Exodus 1:1-23, 


presence. A succession of dramatic and often 
tragic scenes is unfolded of which God is the 


central fact. He holds the center of the stage 


though sometimes temporarily veiled from 
view. Let us throw the searchlight on the 
successive events and learn anew the timeless 
truth they teach. 


Scene I. The Duel of Decrees. 


rhe Monarch of Egypt stands in the midst 


of his court. He holds « papyrus roll upon 
which is inseribed his last decree. It is a 
death warrant for everv newborn Hebrew 
male child In the forerround is the River 


Nile At the right and in the distance chil- 
dren are being thrown into the flowing waters 
while mothers weep unpitied upon the bank. 
In the distance a group of Hebrew slaves, 
smarting under the lash ef cruel task-masters 
are trving to meet the demand for “Bricks 
without straw.” At the extreme left where 
the river turns, a princess and her suite are 
taking from his floating crib, a beautiful child 
which has been doomed to death by the king’s 
decree. In the center of the scene and over- 
looking all is One about whom the floating 


mists rise to conceal him frem those who have 
no faith in his presence and no interest in 
his purpose. In his hand he, too, holds what 
has the appearance of a roll. That roll eon- 


tains the decree of life, for this very child 
Pharaoh has decreed to die. Here then, is the 
battle of decrees. When God decrees can man 
defeat his purposes? God uses the king’s own 
daughter to defeat him. Moses lives. The 
event has one abiding lesson. God is in his 
world vietoriously. He ruies. He defeats the 
devices of wicked men. There is a limit be- 
yond which man’s decrees are not permitted 
to stand. He sweeps them aside as easily as 
you would brush away a cobweb. 


Scene II. The Irony of Providence. 


In the foreground a palace of Pharaoh. A 
young man just returned from university 
training is leaving, passing through the 
palace gate He was the ciild taken from 
the waters of the Nile. God not only saved 
his life by one of the kine’s own household 
but he compelled Pharaoh to feed, clothe anJ 
edueate him. His step is measured and res 
olute. He will no longer he called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. He has seen the oppres- 
sion of his pe ple. Race pride, patriotic fervor, 
a sense of outraged justice, all these have led 
him deliberately to turn his back on the lux- 
uries of the palace that he may aid his peo 
ple. He has reached a group of his country- 
men who are toiling hopelessly. A little 
apart is a fellow Hebrew cowering under the 
cruel stroke of pitiless wrath. In an out- 
burst of indignation he strikes down his op- 


pressor. Next, we are following him, a 
refugee, toward the desert of Midian. jut he 
is not the chief figure of the scene. Behind 
all we see Jehovah. He has been all along 


the active director throwing the shuttle be- 
tween the parted threads, at will, and bring- 
ing out the pattern to his purpose. “He com 
pels the wrath of man to praise him.” Moses, 
in Pharaoh’s household, declares once and for 
all the ease with which God can and does 
bring to naught the plans of evil men It 
declares: “God is here witn plan and power.” 


Scene III. Redemptive Commission. 


Ihe scene introduces us to the desert of 
Midian and to a shepherd advanced in 


years Here is a student in God’s desert 
university. He is just graduating. Ances- 
tral covenant has held him in close fellow 
ship with the unseen. A seeming fire plays 
about a mountain shrub and the bush is 
not consumed The supernatural blaze of 
glory holds him. \ commanding voice 


speaks of redemption for the oppressed in 
Egypt and calls him to the task of leader- 
ship. That glowing bush had one meaning 
tol people of every age. It is this: “God 
: in His world revealingly.” God speaks, 
calls to holy tasks. Happy is he who says 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 
“Here am I, send me,” 


Scene IV. Refuge and Ruler 

We are in the palace of Pharoah. The 
shepherd of Midian has audience with the 
king. He daringly confronts the oppressor 
of his people and presumes to speak for 
Jehovah. “Jehovah saith let my _ people 
go.” “Who is Jehovah? I do not know him 
nor will I let the people go.” Then fol 
lowed the miracle—seal of the commission 
on this man who has had aroused in his 
soul that greatest of all emotions—re- 
demptive passion, The heroic courage of 
this ambassador from the court of heaven 
is explicable only on the ground of the 
reality of God's sustaining and empower- 


ing presence. With the mystic wand he 
demonstrated the divineness of his mission. 
The whole scene declared: “God 1s here 


supernaturally accomplishing His hol) 
will.” He manipulates nature to suit His 
hely and all-wise purpose. 


Scene V. Surrender or Suffer. 

No law is more inexorable than the law 
of retribution. Obey or suffer. There is 
ne escape. Nine times Jehovah shook 
Egypt with his foot-fall seeking to lead 
the obdurate king to emancipate the thou- 
sunds of slaves who suffered under his 
cruel decrees. Each plague was _ followed 
by merciful suspension of affliction. In 
vein .God demonstrated His presence and 
This power. Each plague proved the 
tiuth of Moses’ claim to divine authority 
His “Thus saith Jehovah.” was no mere 
fancied commission. The mighty acts pro 
claim to men that God is in His world as 
a wonder-worker, warning, expostulating 
and punishing always with a_ redemptive 
passion directing His acts. 

Scene VI. The Folly of Fighting God. 

This scene reveals astartling; human 
audacity. Here is a challenge to mortal 
combat. 

Pharaoh dismisses Moses with a haughty 
contempt. He defies the God of Isreal to 
do his worst. The challenge is answered in 
the death of the first born in all Egypt. 
People fill the streets of the Egyptian 
eepital in a frenzy of fear and in pitiful 
lamentation. In the distance we see a 
representative Hebrew groun. Blood marks 
the step and lintel. Here there is no death. 
The Israelties feast, the Egyptians morn. 
The Passover declares for every age: “God 
is here redeemingly.” 

Scene VII. Undertaking the Impossible. 

The scene is impressive. A vast camp 
fills the plain near the sea. They are 
Hebrew slaves moving toward full free- 
dom. Yonder Pharoah’s army is ready for 
attack. A pillar-veil moves to a point be- 
tween the two camps. Then there is a 
command to advance. “Forward.” But the 
sea. “Forward.” They undertake. They 
advanee to the water’s edge. The waters 
part and they pass. The pursuers essay 
to follow and are covered by returning 
flood. Who parted the waters? “God is 
here deliveringly.” There are no emergencies 
with God. 

Scene VIII. Storehouses of the Infinite. 

A famine-stricken host in the wilderness. 
Then what? Petition followed by _pro- 
vision. Quails and Manna represent the 
divine munificence. God is here provid- 
ingly. 

Scene IX. Voice of Thunder and Eye of 
Flame. 

A mountain, a_ valley, a _ famished 
multityde dying of thirst and—God. Then, 
fountain, from flint. The desert brook de- 
clares: “God is here satisfyingly.” 

Scene X. Law God’s Method of Life. 

Trembling. fire-swept Siani! Rolling 
thunder with blinding flashes of light 
Then—the law. Ten times a voice spake, 
followed by the awful silence. Every 
commandment proclaimed the fact that 
God is here controllingly. He is a God who 
governs. He who commands, empowers. 
We falter and fail. He loves and redeems. 
“The Lord of hosts is with us.” To obey 
is better than sacrifice. “This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 
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| The Midweek Service 
By Siras JONES, 


Sept. 17—The All-Important Test 
John 21:15-23 


Our topie for this week may excite sus- 
picion To many it implies that we are ex- 
pected to answer a question that is too deep 
for us. Who knows enough about life to 
tell what is the all-important test of life? 
The wisest men have never been able to ex- 
plain to us what life is. More than one of 
them has made himseif ridiculous by at- 
tempting a definition. If sages are ‘dumb 
when they keep within the bounds of their 
knowledge, what reason can the rest of us 
offer for speaking on a subject so difficult? 

\ distinguished American preacher was 
once on a committee to examine a candidate 
for the ministry. It had been the custom 
of sueh committees to require from each 
candidate a statement of his theological 
opinions. This preacher astonished his 
brethren by putting just one question to the 
young man and that was, “Do you love the 
Lord?” The fact that this question is yet 
regarded as insufficient shows that we have 
wandered far away from the simplicity of 
the faith. Perhaps this accounts for many 


of the weaknesses of the church of the pres- | 


ent. We are using the wrong tests of efli- 
ciency for the disciples of the Lord. 

“Do you love the Lord?” is not a simple 
question. We cannot love unless we know. 
The mother bird instinctively defends her 
young. Her actions are beautiful. If we 
human animals fail to admire her, we are 
poor specimens of humanity. But the love 
that Jesus pronounces the test of disciple- 
ship is more than an instinct. It is appre- 
ciation of human values. Neither wealth 
nor fame nor power nor pleasure is first with 
him who loves his fellowmen. He thinks in 
terms of the abundant life. “Seek first the 
kingdom” means for him not the adoption of 
some plan of organization, not confession of 
faith, courts for the trial of heretics, but 
working with God for the spiritualization of 
all life. Wealth, power, churches are means to 
this great end. 

“Lovest thou me?” Jesus makes prom- 
inent the personal relation. Our relation 
to him is greatly simplified when we re- 
member that he is represented in every per- 
son we mette. This beggar whose importuni- 
ties annoy us, how shall we think of him? 
Is he just an inconvenience which we may 
dispose of by avoiding or by casting out of 
our presence? Yes, if we hold the opinion 
that our business is to be free from care and 
to think of others as instruments of our 
pleasure. We are then at liberty to have 
about us only those whom we can use profit- 
ably. All others we ought, to be consistent, 
to put out of sight. But the disciple of 
Jesus has a different conception of his rela- 
tion to men. His Master was the servant of 
all. He therefore suffers when others suffer, 
for he identified himself with humanity. 

“Follow thou me.” No situation is so 
complex and confused that it does not af- 
ford an oportunity to obey this injunction 
of Jesus. We are often disturbed by the 
power of the wicked. We become interested 
in the work of our friends and we may even 
venture to dictate to them what they ought 
to do and be and we lose heart because they 
fall below our expectations. The church to 
which we belong may be engaged in foolish 
controversies while it is neglecting its proper 


work. All these perplexities and a _ thou- 
sand others need not keep us from obeying 
the law of love as that law has been written 
flor us in the life of Jesus. 


rhe nature of love requires that we be on 
our guard lest we make its duties too easy 
to understand. Because there’ is always at 
land some duty of love it does not follow 
that all its duties are so simple that a fool 
can see them. They are not. With infinite 
pains science discovers the causes of disease. 
We cannot drive away the plague by pious 
ejaculations. Social diseases are not cured 
by resolutions passed by groups of comfort- 
able churchmen who are ignorant of causes 
and afraid of rough work. Those who love 
study hard and labor incessantly. 
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7 ; | An Eastern Client 
, writes: “I take pleasure in testify- 
ing to the fact that for the past ten 
years I have invested through you 
nearly TWO HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS in FARM MORT- 
GAGES and that in every case the 
principal and interest has been paid 
promptly.” 






















You can invest your funds with 
equal safety in my carefully selected 
6% FARM MORTGAGES. Write 
for beoklet references and list of 
mortgages, $300, $400, $500, $700, 
$1,000, $1,500, $2,000, and upwards. 





HARRY W. JONES CHARLES E. COLEMAR. 
Architect Manager of Estates. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ra Soe Sea 
542 South Dearborm Street. 











































































LADIES’ AIDS and other church societies :-—You CHICAGO 











can make big money by our plan with our imported 
goods. We consign our goods to vou. Write to-day. 
Japanese Art & Picture Co., 104 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 








Do Your Friends this Favor 


Would you like to do a gracious act to your friends, at no cost to 
yourself? We want to send several complimentary copies of The 
Christian Century to each of four friends who you think might like the 
same sort of religious weekly that pleases you. 

Please fill in all the blanks and mail to us today. You place your- 
self and your friends under absolutely No opiication by doing them 
and us this favor. We wish to advise your friends that the paper is 
being sent on your request, but your name will not be used at all if you 


so request. Thank you! 
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